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Objectives of the 


Virginia Education Associatic 
(REVISED) 


. That we favor continuation of the effort to secure the enactmé 
adequate Teachers Retirement Law. 


. That we favor a revision of the curricula for.both the elementary and the 
high schools in order to meet the more definite needs of the children. 


That we favor higher standards of qualification for teachers and suggest that 
this be done by requiring higher academic preparation and a more careful 
selection of students who wish to enter college and especially of those enter- 
ing the State Teachers Colleges. 

. That we favor more reliable, definite and adequate sources of revenue for 
education in the State. 

. That we favor the election of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by the State Board of Education. 
That we favor a more equitable distribution of available State funds for 
education. 


+. That we favor larger State aid for school libraries. 
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In the Classroom Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia is Supreme 


eacATons have found that all encyclopedias are not alike. 
That only Compton’s meets every teacher and pupil need. It 

answers all questions properly and adequately because it was spe- 

cially written, arranged and constructed for classroom use. U 

the minute, authoritative and well illustrated, in schools comnts 

it is the most used classroom encyclopedia. Get this caumadinn 

reference work for your teachers, your pupils. It fits amy course of 

study, every teaching plan as no other encyclopedia can. 


All encyclopedias 
are not alike! 


Only Compton’s has these 


classroom advantages 


NO SPLIT Bvesy letter com- 
LETTERS pl ete in a volume. 


Prominent guide 
letter at the top of each volume 
instantly points the way to all 
information. An arrangement so 
simple it invites constant usage. 


STUDY OULINES IN S<ien- 


. a > tifi- 
SEPARATE VOLUME £14i; 


constructed Study Outlines, ena- 
bling pupil to organize and review 
all the comprehensive material in 
the work on every major subject, 
are conveniently placed in the last 
volume, together with icture 


Compton's is easy to use. 
lists, interest questions, and bibli- 


There are no puzzles to solve. 
Pupils simply reach at once 


INDEX AT BACK Fact- 
OF EACH VOLUME !*4ex 


is now 
at the back of each volume. For 
subjects starting with “A’’ you 
simply pick up the “A” volume 
and turn to index. It shows the 
exact page where information and 
pictures are located. 


SIXTEEN Sixteen 


ligh 
HANDY VOLUMES (ight- 


conveniently sized volumes. Easy 
to handle. Binding specially rein- 
forced by patented Compton Dura- 
Bound process, which outwears 
standard bindings two or three 
to one. 


ographies. 
Write for Special School Prices and Terms 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. *Pictiired theyclopedia® 


Compton Bld¢g., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


for the volume they want. 
The simple alphabetical guide 
is marked clearly on both 
back and front cover of each 
volume. No matter whether 
volumes are face up on the 
table or in the rack—either 
way, they are located 
instantly. 
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‘HE Climax Series, R. V. D. Magoffin, Editor 


The Climax Series is organized around and united by the aim to develop 
in the student an increasing power to read Latin, and to bring to him the 
full rich heritage of the Latin language and literature. 


LATIN-SECOND YEAR (Berry and Lee) is basally adopted by the State 


of Virginia. Already you are acquainted with its masterly use of the 
new methods of teaching Latin and with its sound development of tested 
classroom procedures. 

LATIN-FOURTH YEAR (Burton and Gummere) brings new richness to 
the teaching of Vergil. The entire 4eneid is included, either in text or 
summary, so that the student gains an understanding of the entire work. 
In addition, a wealth of appropriate, teachable poetry is included. The 
simpler poems of Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Martial, and Horace are repre- 


sented. 
LATIN-THIRD YEAR (Lord and Woodruff) is in preparation. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Gregg Books-- | | 4 Ged Ship and Pilot 


| for Your Estate: 

















Will aid in the solution of your commercial 
education problems. 





The Gregg series of commercial education A clearly phrased, legal will to 
. . . ’ “ 
textbooks covers the field—from the junior 


. : : show the right c ;e—Firs 
high school to the college and the university. e might course—First 


and Merchants National as 
The Gregg commercial education series in- executor and trustee to bring 
cludes basic books, supplementary materials, 
tests and teachers’ guides for every commercial 


subject. 


your estate safely into port, at 
minimum expense. 


A Free Service With Every Text 


Send to our nearest office for complete list 
of publications. 


First AND MERCHANTS 
| National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., Presid. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY | > 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


Capital and Surplus Six Million Dollars 
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teach Arithmetic 

















THE 
CHILD-CENTERED 
SCHOOL 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS and 
PRACTICE EXERCISES 


RUGG AND Brueckner Anderson Banting Merton 





Exact instruments of pupil diagnosis that 
provide preventive treatment against arith- 
oe ; se | metic disorders. They can be used with any 
IRGINIA State Board of Edu- | basal series. 6 books for grades 3 to 8. 


SHUMAKER 





cation has just placed this 
interesting book on the Teachers’ 
Reading Course. What is the signifi- 
cance of the new, “child-centered” 
principles and methods? What lies 
behind the catch-words: centers of 
interest, units of work, pupil activity, 
creative self-expression, child initia- 
tive? A full appraisal of the new 
education is given in this book. It 
should prove richly suggestive. Special 
price to Virginia teachers. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


























Price $0.32 (less discount.) 
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CURRICULUM TESTS 


in Arithmetic Processes 
By Leo J. Brueckner 


Provide a month by month record of the 
progress of each pupil in each process. 6 
packages for grades 3 to 8. Per package 
of twelve. Price $0.52 (less discount.) 


ee 
Send for complete information 
THE JOHN C.WINSTON baat! 


Winston Building, Philadelphia 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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a sturdy paper cover. 


28 cents each for grades 3 through 6. 
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We shall be glad to mail 


our general catalogue and 
other literature on request. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1315 SO. MICHIGAN BLVD CH/CAGO 














REEVE 
Exercises in Arithmetic 


A new series of exercises for drill, diagnosis, and measuring achievement in any 
modern course in arithmetic. It consists of 100 sheets each for grades 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
and 120 sheets each for grades 7 and 8, the work for each grade bound separately in 
The topics have been selected to cover the fundamental skills 
acquired in previous years. There are also many applications of these skills in ver- 
bal problems relating to natural interests of pupils. A unique feature is the con- 
venient form of the answer key—on the back of each sheet. 
Grades 7 and 8 in press. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Fk EDUCATION 


MORSS 


Catalogue price 


New York 











MANILA DRAWING PAPER 


Cream or Gray—9x12—500 Sheets Per Ream 
One Ream.. .85« Two Reams...$1.50 Three Reams ..$2.60 


Postpaid 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Raleigh, N. C. 











Virgsma Engraving Cos 


avers-Artists- 


Designers 
"aon of Cuts that Print 


01 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
School Carnival Books and Supplies. Most un- 
sold items returnable. Credit. Halloween and 
Xmas supplies, Flags, Decorations, Picnic 
Items, Football, Basketball, etc. Posters, Dis 
play Fireworks. 
Free — 
ALBERT JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, lowa 











Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 

Revised to Meet Changes in Constitution 
An Account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
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How Can Our Schools Enrich Country Life? 


By CLARENCE POE, Editor, Progressive Farmer 





N discussing the subject, How Can Our 
Schools Enrich Country Life? I wish to 
take four texts. 

Text No. 1 suggests my faith that education 
everywhere should be thought of not as some- 
thing cold, formal, ritualistic, sterile, “the pen- 
ning of children in a room, chaining them to a 
bench, and branding them with the Three R’s” 
but as something warm, vital, and athrob with 
the spirit of this paragraph from John Ruskin: 

“There is no wealth but life—lfe includ- 
ing all its powers of love, of joy, and of 
admiration. That country is the richest 
which nourishes the greatest number of 
noble and happy human beings; that man 
is richest who, having perfected the func- 
tions of his own life to the utmost, has also 
the widest helpful influence, both personal 
and by means of his possessions, over the 
lives of others.” 

Text No. 2 is something which sounds much 
more severely practical and yet presents a truth 
we can never afford to ignore. I quote from an 
address | heard thirty years ago this summer 
by Dr. Carroll D. Wright, then United States 
Commissioner of Labor, in which he said: “I do 
not care how well educated a man may be, if he 
has not learned to make his education useful, 
if he has not learned how to support himself and 
his family as a result of his education, he is an 
ignorant man.” 

But while, as Dr. Wright so emphatically said, 
a primary objective of every school must be the 
sustenance of life, a school that does not also 
aim at the enrichment of life lives so far below 
its privileges and its duty as to seem to me in 
some sense immoral—as truly as a man who 
lives shockingly below his own duties and possi- 





An Address Delivered at N. E. A. Convention, Los Angeles. 








bilities. Who wrote the following paragraph I 
do not know, but this Text No. 3 has long been 
a favorite of mine: 

“A boy or girl who likes a beautiful pic- 
ture, a sunset, a rose bush, a robin, a sky 
full of stars, a fine old melody, a courtesy, 
a generous deed, or a good book is better 
educated than a boy or girl could be with- 
out them, even if he could work all the sums 
in algebra and parse everything in Virgil.” 

My fourth and last text is found in a remark 
once made to me by the California born poet, 
Edwin Markham, author of The Man with the 
Hoe. “Life’s supreme needs,” he said, “are 
represented by three B’s—Bread, Beauty and 
Brotherhood”—Bread representing the material 
requirements of our physical existence, Beauty 
signifying all the rich heritage of the race in art 
and nature, music and drama, romance and 
poetry, play and recreation, the wonders of 
nature and all the amenities that ennoble life, 
while by Brotherhood Mr. Markham meant the 
fullest development of a spirit of comradeship, 
fellowship, and service in our relations with our 
fellows. 

And now having presented four brief texts to 
illustrate the spirit in which every school should 
seek to further the enrichment of life, and hence 
the spirit in which every school that touches 
country folk should strive to enrich country life, 
I come now to three definite messages as to how 
this can best be done. 

Schools Should Be Located in the Country. 
My first message is this—that if any school is 
to reach maximum efficiency in serving country 
life, it must strike its roots deep into a country 
I believe we should forever in- 


environment. 
sist that the consolidated school which country 
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boys and girls attend should be located in the 
country. If we are to have an efficiently edu- 
cated rural citizenship, it must be educated in 
the things of the country and in the spirit of 
the country. Not only must agriculture and al- 
lied subjects be taught but the atmosphere of 
the school must be rural. Put any consolidated 
school in a town and a certain subtle urban spirit 
will dominate it and the country boys and girls 
will likely come to feel that they are in some 
sense outsiders. Even where town boys and 
virls attend the consolidated school together with 
boys and girls from the farms, the building 
should be located outside the town in a country 
environment. And I should add that it will not 
be a disadvantage but an advantage for the town 
boys and girls to get at least this much acquaint- 
ance with the life and spirit of the country dur- 
ing their formative years. By all means we 
should demand that the consolidated school be 
kept in the country. 

Permanent Locations for Tvachers.——My next 
message—and one of even greater importance, 
of course,—is that if a school is to realize upon 
all its many opportunities to enrich country life, 
there should be at least a principal and an agri- 
cultural teacher who also take root in the com- 
munity, adopt it as their own, dedicate their lives 
to its service, and marry it for better or for 
worse in the spirit of the preacher in Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village— 

“Who ne’er had changed or wished to 
change his place.” 

Such a teacher must have something of the 
attitude toward that Gilbert 
Chesterton has set forth in his famous paragraph 
“Tf men loved Pimlico as moth- 


his community 


about Pimlico: 
ers love children, arbitrarily because it is theirs. 
Pimlico in a year or two might be fairer than 
Florence. If there arose a man who loved Pim- 
lico, then Pimlico would rise in ivory toward the 
golden pinnacles.” 

Such a teacher should say to the community : 
“This is my kingdom; this is a little realm into 
which it is my duty and privilege to bring new 
manifestations of wealth and power and beauty. 
T shall not be content merely with teaching but 
I shall require it of myself that this teaching 
shall blossom into lives and homes and farms 
of new fruitfulness and comeliness and power, 


into personal and community aspirations for the 
highest things to which I| can lift the eyes of 
humanity. I shall not merely sow the seed of 
learning, unconcerned as to whether or not it 
fall on unresponsive soil, but 1 will nurture and 
till it with my interest and my affection for hu- 
man life and for human beings until it brings 
forth some thirty, some sixty and some an hun- 
dredfold. [ shall ever be troubled with a divine 
discontent until as a result of the travail of my 
suul I find greater material wealth, happier ex- 
istence, more beauty, and a new passion for the 
highest development of life in all its phases, in- 
dividual and collective.” 

The School As the Capital of a Community 
Re public.—My third and last message relates to 
the development of genuine rural communities 
all over America (and the famous Irish sage, 
George W. Russell, has rightly said that the 
development of the rural community is now the 
supreme task of the world’s rural leadership ) 
with the school as its center of life. 

The School of Tomorrow, I believe, will be in 
a very real sense the little capital of a community 
republic, as truly as Sacramento is the capital of 
California, Columbus of Ohio, Richmond of Vir- 
ginia, or Washington the capital of the United 
States. After having suffered the break-up and 
disintegration inevitable with the change from a 
horse-and-buggy age to an automobile age, rural 
communities will now find themselves, will es- 
tablish their definite boundaries, and will inte- 
grate themselves about the schools as centers 
of life—centers of life not only for the young 
but for the old, centers of life not only in mat- 
ters affecting farm work but in matters of recre- 
ation, comradeship and all the finer things of 
existence. Such a school will be in use twelve 
months in the year by all the people, not merely 
in use six to nine months by boys and girls. 
Vocational training and club work for boys and 
girls will, of course, always be a major concern 
of such a school. Nature study will be made a 
delight. In the arithmetic problems of farm 
work will be given equal prominence with prob- 
lems of commerce and business, and other text- 
books and teaching will recognize the fact that 
America must develop a rural culture no less 
genuine and important than its urban culture. 

In this School of Tomorrow, in this capital 
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a litthe Rural Community Republic, farmers 
vill find help not only in the production of bet- 
ter crops and better livestock but will constantly 
meet there under leadership developed from 
their own ranks and with the help of teachers 


and principals to effectuate rural co-operation-— 


co-operation not only in buying materials needed 


for production and in selling the products of 
their farms but also in looking after all the pub- 
lic or civic interests of the rural community just 
as effectively as any chamber of commerce or 
board of trade looks after the interests of an 
urban community. All the potentialities of rural 
leadership which are now frittered away in the 
farmers will be 

And with the 
a generation trained in_ such 


individualistic methods of our 
brought into beneficent fruitage. 
development of 
schools it will again be said of farmers as it was 
said in the poet Gray's time- 

“tow jocund did they drive the team afield” 
because light and learning will have been shed 
upon every task of the husbandman. There will 
be fulfilment of what Secretary of Agriculture 
Houston once said to me, “The farmer has a 
right to a joyous existence” and of Lanier’s 
dream of the happy craftsman— 

“His songs were only a living aloud, 
His work, a singing with the hand.” 

In this School of Tomorrow it will be thought 
a sign of backwardness if any month gocs by 
without farm folk assembling at the schoolhouse 
for business and service, and a sign of back- 
wardness if any week goes by without the school- 
house being brought into use by its people for 
social and recreational satisfaction. There will 
be lectures and musicals and debates and club 
meetings—"the library, neighborhood farmers’ 
club, the amateur Thespian society, the village 
orchestra, and all manner of betterments and 
gentilitics and openings into the universe,” to 
tse a phrase of Sidney Lanier’s, 

The community school grounds will be en- 
larged and something of the same spirit which 
has moved nearly all civilized peoples to lavish 
beauty and dignity on their capitol buildings will 
move the people of this little community republic 
to dignify and beautify what is really their com- 
munity capitol. No architecture but that of the 
highest order will be regarded as satisfactory 


lor the school building which is to be the real 


capitol of community life for generations and 
possibly for centuries. Beautiful pictures will be 
sought to hang on its walls and beautiful sculp- 
tures placed in its corridors to improve the art 
ideals of the young and to satisfy the taste of 
adults whose standards have already been de- 
veloped. The best of landscape work will be 
thought none too good to provide the frame for 
such a picture and without interfering with the 
needed space for playgrounds, provision will be 
made for a continued succession of blossom and 
color in shrubs and flowers from early spring 
until the frosts of autumn. sordering the 
grounds will be the homes of the principal and 
the agricultural teacher who will be, as has al- 
ready been suggested, at the service of the com- 
munity not six months or nine months of the 
year but all the year round, and who will love 
their school and its little kingdom into new forms 
of beauty and progress, aiming primarily at all 
times not to display their own leadership but to 
nurture and discover the qualities of leadership 
in others. On the beautiful 
school building and on the community play- 


lawns of such a 
ground for baseball, basketball, tennis, etc., peo- 
ple will gather weekly, if not daily, for the pur- 
poses of recreation and social pleasure, as | have 
seen them during the long twilights of [English 
summer afternoons where the happy residents 
of the British countryside still illustrate the lines 
of Goldsmith : 

“And all the village train from labor free 
led up their sports beneath the village tree, 
The young contending as the old surveyed.” 

The schoolhouse as the community capital will 

also become not only a dynamo of energy for 
every wholesome form of present-day life but, 
like capitals of larger communities, will become 
a treasure house of relics of all the life that has 
gone before. It will preserve local history—me- 
mentoes of colonial days, pioneer days, Revolu- 
tionary days, Civil War times, and the stirring 
decades that have followed. Pictures will be 
hung or tablets made to commemorate those who 
have served the community as pioneers of prog- 
ress or whose love for it and its people has found 
expression in some distinguished service. No 
autumn will pass without the patrons of the 
school and their neighbors coming together in 
(Continued on Page 78) 
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The Greatest Word in Edueation 


By H. C. KREBS, College of William and Mary 


S THERE any greatest word in education? 
If so, it must justify itself by containing 
and expressing a philosophy that is effective 

It must appeal to individuals 
It must be bound up with the 


and far reaching. 
and to masses. 
instincts, or at least with the feelings; for these 
are the springs of conduct. 

These requirements are met by one word. Its 
philosophy is the basis of all success, of all 


achievement. It arouses the indifferent, spurs 


on the zealous. Without it, nothing can succeed. 


That word is ENCOURAGE. 

A literal analysis of this word shows it to 
mean “To put heart into.” Its opposite, discour- 
age, on the other hand literally signifies “To 
take the heart out of.” 

In all human history nothing worth while has 
been accomplished by any one who did not have 
his heart in his work. Kings and peasants, 
statesmen and soldiers, inventors and discover- 
ers, all gained their fame by putting their hearts 
into the task before them. 

No superintendent, principal, teacher, or pupil 
he did not have his 


ever achieved success if 


heart in his work. We commonly say of a dis- 
tinguished person, “He succeeded because he 
put his whole heart into his job”; or we say of 
one who fails, “Poor fellow, he never had his 
heart in his work—always longed to be in an- 
other field of labor.” 

If this be granted, and it is surely common- 
place, we may assert that the greatest thing any 
to put heart into 


“é 


one can do for another is 
him’; and conversely the most disastrous thing 
any one can do to another is “to take the heart 
out of him.” 

There are school systems in which the super- 
intendent’s main study is to put heart into his 
teachers, and his care is to avoid taking the heart 
out of his teachers. The result is enthusiasm, 
morale, achievement. When teachers use the 
same philosophy in regard to their pupils, they 
achieve conspicuous success. Wherever em- 
ployers deal with their employes on this basis, 
they gain the greatest assets in business—co- 
operation and good will. 

The late Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner of 


I<ducation of New Jersey, was esteemed by all 
who knew him as a great educator and as a 
prince of men. Many times he told a story of 
how his eyes were opened at a time when he 
He said that when 
he assumed a certain superintendency he found 


was a city superintendent. 


there a teacher who had been in the schools for 
She was, in his judgment, the 
When he was 


twenty years. 
finest teacher he had ever known. 
discouraged he used to drop into her schoolroom 
in order to catch her spirit. After five years of 
service together she resigned to move to another 
locality. When she came to his office to say 
good-by he said, “Miss A, I cannot tell you how 
much | regret your going. You have been for 
so many years a vital factor in this school and 
in this community that we simply cannot re- 
place you.” Miss A looked at him with a sad 
smile, and said, “Dr. Kendall, do you know that 
that is the first encouraging word you have 
spoken to me in the five years you have been 
Dr. Kendall was astonished beyond 
This teacher’s work was so well rec- 


here ?” 
measure. 
ognized that it never occurred to him to say 
anything in the way of commendation. He as- 
sumed that his good will was taken for granted. 
“She was hungering for five years for the good 
word,” said he, “and I never gave it to her.” 
And he repeatedly enjoined on the superintend- 
ents under him, “I want you fellows, when you 
see a piece of good work, to say so.” He him- 
self never received a superintendent’s report 
without sending a letter back expressing his sat- 
isfaction with something that had been tried or 
accomplished. The result was that there was a 
spirit in his school system that could not be 
surpassed. 

Joubert said more than a hundred years ago, 
“It is as necessary to be a good praiser as to be 
a good corrector.” ‘There is very little satisfac- 
tion to a teacher to work with every ounce of 
her energy day in and day out without receiv- 
ing a word of appreciation from anybody. Ask 
teachers miscellaneously whether their principals 
or superintendents ever commend their services, 
and it is surprising to learn how often their re- 
ply is in the negative. 
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\Vhat takes the heart out of teachers? For 
one thing, constant unfavorable criticism. Super- 
visors are on the alert to detect the weak points 
of a teacher and to strengthen them; but in their 
zeal they often forget that even constructive crit- 
icism may dampen the enthusiasm of a teacher 
if recognition is not also given to the things in 
which she has succeeded. If the critic begins 
her advice by saying, ““You have done very well 
indeed in all phases of the lesson except this—” 
and then points out the defect, she will take the 
heart out of the teacher but very little; but if 
she says, “You failed to make this a good reci- 
tation because—” and says nothing of the strong 
points, she will leave behind her a discouraged 
teacher who will profit little from the advice. 

An alumna of Wellesley wrote of Alice Free- 
man Palmer, ‘She was blind to our faults and 
had an unerring eye for our virtues.” May not 
this have been the secret of her marvelous in- 
fluence over her students? It certainly was in 
harmony with the old adage, “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

’xcessive demands on the time and strength 
of the teacher are also a common source of dis- 
couragement. For the most part, our teachers 
are required to teach too many subjects per day, 
to look over too many papers, to attend too many 
teachers’ meetings, to make too many reports on 
various phases of their work, and to teach too 
large classes. Some of these conditions are un- 
avoidable. Many superintendents recognize them 
but are unable to change them for the better; 
but it is believed that more could be done than 
is done to apply remedies. 

If the program for teachers’ meetings would 
be so systematized that every minute is devoted 
to pertinent and constructive work and such 
meetings were closed exactly on the hour, it 
would mean much for the welfare of the teach- 
Is it not true that many meetings are talk, 
talk, talk, till the teachers are tired out, restless, 
and yet there has been little attempted, little 
done? One hears this criticism very frequently. 
One also hears that if a teacher is one minute 
late at the beginning of a meeting she is sharply 
called down; but the person in charge does not 
hesitate to be half an hour late in closing. 

Superintendent William H. Maxwell was so 
impressed with the futility of the customary 
close marking of compositions that he recom- 


ers. 
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mended that only three out of forty be selected 
for such marking and the other thirty-seven be 
thrown into the wastebasket. 

Superintendent William McAndrew once said 
that the three essentials in an elementary school 
are art, music, and happiness. Would not some 
such program apply to teachers also? And 
would not teachers be much more able to im- 
part happiness if they were happy themselves 
than if they are worried by anything? It should 
be the constant study of those in authority to 
lighten the labors of their teachers so as to af- 
ford possibility for the increase and mainte- 
nance of health, enthusiasm, and morale. 

Among other things that worry teachers, and 
therefore take the heart out of them, are sala- 
ries so low that they are unable to live com- 
fortably, to take suitable vacations, to save some- 
thing each year; no pension system, or one that 
is insecure or inadequate; no tenure of service, 
which places them too often at the whim of 
school authorities. Great advances have been 
made in many States and cities in these matters, 
but much remains to be done. Teachers them- 
selves are much to blame for untoward condi- 
tions because they do not work actively and ag- 
gressively toward securing these benefits. In 
States and cities where salaries are high, pen- 
sions and tenure adequate and sure, teachers 
themselves organized and by persistent argu- 
ments and publicity educated public sentiment, 
in response to which the necessary legislation 
was forthcoming. In such localities high stand- 
ards of work are maintained. The schools are 
for the children; and under such conditions the 
children are the greatest gainers. The invest- 
ment pays in every way. Nothing so heartens 
anybody as a sense of satisfaction with the pres- 
ent and security for the future. 

Napoleon said, “In war, food, clothing, arms, 
and discipline are one-fourth, morale the other 
three-fourths.” 

The spirit is more powerful than the letter. 
Tangibles are in many cases of less importance 
than intangibles. If a school system is to func- 
tion most effectively, it must not center its atten- 
tion exclusively on material equipment, but it 
must draw out of its teachers all their resources 
of power and out of its pupils all their latent 
energies. 
made of the gospel of encouragement. 
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For Blackboard Border 


Helps for Grade Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


OUR RURAL SCHOOLS 
K are thankful that we have lived to 
see the day when the rural school seems 
to be coming into its own. At least a 
gesture is being made toward its recognition. 
But it was not thus always. [rom the begin- 
ning of the public school system in 1870, a mor 
atorium, or as near a moratorium as dared, has 
been declared on these schools. The education 
of the masses as intended by Jefferson has not 
been observed. Instead, the Hamiltonian policy 
of education of the privileged few has been 
promoted. 

Again, our educational system has been try 
ing to build from the roof down, instead of from 
the foundation up. The emphasis has been 
placed upon the university, the college, the high 
school. Thousands and thousands of dollars 
have been spent upon these institutions of learn- 
ing, in building, equipment, and teachers, but the 
elementary school and the rural school eat of the 
crumbs which fall from the master’s table. 

The writer personally knows of hundreds of 
rural schools housed in small, uncomfortable 
“schoolrooms” which possess no equipment, not 
even a map of any sort, except such as 1s pro- 
vided by the teacher or bought with funds raised 
by pie suppers. And, yet, a hue and cry 1s made 
because of the inefficient preparation of the sev- 
enth grade graduates entering high school, and 
a loud yell is raised because of the numbers of 
failures of freshmen in colleges. Do not blame 
the rural school pupil nor the high school stu- 
dent. fle admittedly has had poor preparation. 
The roof of the building upsupported, the foun- 
dation built of inadequate material could not 


stand the wind and storm of college life. 


However, within recent years those who ad- 
minister school affairs are turning their atten- 
tion more and more to the rural school and its 
needs. High officials in school administration, 
speakers discussing the problems of education, 
school journals everywhere are pleading the 
cause of the rural school. Much significance 
should be attached to the fact that the rural 
school and its needs was the chief subject of 
consideration at the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association in Los Angeles. 

We are fully aware of the growth and de- 
velopment in rural education during recent 
vears. We remember with feelings of exulta- 
tion that the equalization fund provides an equal 
opportunity for an education to every boy and 
girl in Virginia. 

One more forward step is needed, which 1s 
a State unit in conduct and control of the 
schools in Virginia. \When this end shall have 
been attained, the rural child will be educated 
not in a rural environment but through that 


environment. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON 

In connection with the subject of rural schools, 
it seems well that we discuss the teaching of the 
Knglish language, for is it not in these schools 
that we find the greatest need for spoken and 
written I:nglish? Surely the school is not to 
blame but the sixty-year condition and environ- 
ment. However, we do not conclude that the 
urban school has mastered the teaching of [ng- 
lish. Indeed what school has accomplished this 
desired end? 
Language is caught, not taught, and the best 


way to break up a bad habit is to fix a good one. 
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To change the course of a child’s language into 

proper channels we must follow the plan of the 

irrigationist who first makes a new channel then 
in a dam. 

Dr. Howard Drigg teaches that the first es- 
sential in teaching English is not head training 
hut tongue training. This should be given fre- 
quently as a part of the language lesson when- 

ver the occasion demands it and as long as the 
needs of a class call for it. It should be given 
also to a pupil when his individual faults in 
speech make special attention necessary. 

Tongue-training exercises belong primarily to 
the elementary school age. This is the natural 
drill period. The child’s mind is still plastic and 
habits are more surely formed. 

Correct usage should be regarded and taught 
largely as the multiplication table of the lan- 
guage. It is said by some who have given much 
study to this that “If as much energy were given 
to mastering the forms that trouble the tongue 
as is now given to learning this arithmetical 
table, most pupils would conquer ninety per cent 
of the types of errors of speech before they left 
the sixth grade.” 

Hlow may this be achieved? I*irst, create pop- 
ular sentiment in favor of correct speech. Sec- 
Third, drill, drill, drill 
until proper use becomes involuntary. 

\ certain elementary teacher decided to re- 
new her efforts in teaching the [english language 
and organized her class on a basis of experience 
She determined to try out the 


ond, find the mistakes. 


versus textbook. 
progressive school method rather than the tra- 
ditional school method. 

The children were given freedom and_ indi- 
vidualitv, provided these innovations did not in- 
terfere with the progress of the other pupils. 
The children were given liberty to move and to 
stretch; they were given opportunities for real 
exercise so their bodies would not become nerv- 
tired. Then, trained in doing things, they 
were able to keep at work and think of other 
people's rights and needs. In a tactful, helpful 
manner the teacher led the pupils to observe their 


ous) 


Wn speech and errors and that of those abcut 


lans were made to conduct a survey, for un- 
‘ss a pupil has some real work on which to 
exercise by means of his senses and muscles the 


teacher will not be able to do away with the 
ordinary disciplinary methods, and these we were 
determined to banish. 

Our first objective was to create popular sen- 
timent in favor of correct speech. This was ac- 
complished, first, by comparing some errors of 
speech made in class with that of a correct form 
written on the board by a pupil who could cor- 
rect the error. Second, by reading a sentence 
or a paragraph containing the correct form from 
a book, paper or magazine. Sometimes the pupil 
would find the correct form in a few minutes; 
again, the recitation would be closed before the 
proper form would be found but almost without 
exception it would be presented in class the next 
day. This developed skill in reading and com- 
prehension, in observation and judgment, as well 
as in language training. 

The speech and manners of public speakers 
were compared, teachers and principals, families ; 
no one was exempt. Discussions followed as to 
which speaker or teacher was the most attractive 
in manner and speech. Monday morning found 
much interest and excitement among the pupils, 
with decisions to be made by teacher and pupils 
according to evidence. 

Having created a sentiment in favor of correct 
speech and led to find the mistakes and errors, 
the next step was to use these in the “Applica- 
tion period.” This period is used to supplement 
the work, the 
means of practical work. 
into groups and each child given his preference 
A scientific 


regular classroom studies, by 


The class was divided 


as to which group he should join. 
education can never develop as long as children 
are treated in the lump merely as a class. [tach 
child possesses a strong individuality and under 
proper guidance this should be given the fullest 
expression. [ollowing this idea the class chose 
the group work as follows: 

1. Laying the foundation and building a house. 

[establishing and patronizing a play store. 


, 
3. Conducting a post office for the school. 
4. A clerk for each group who kept a record of 


all errors in speech which he heard and those 
which were reported to him. Only the errors 
were reported, not the names of those making 
the errors. 

Perhaps the best advancement was made in 


this project, for it is under ordinary circum- 
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stances that the most errors of speech are made. 
When we forget to be dignified and proper then 
it is we revert to type. 

These are some of the errors of speech re- 
ported as made during the “Application period” : 
Jist for just; kin for can; git for get; them ar’ 
for those; ain’t for isn’t; don’t for doesn’t; good 
for well; will for shall; them for those; who for 
whom; “his’n,” “your’n,” “their’n,” and many 
others. 

The best means for getting rid of “trouble 
makers” in speech is drill, drill, drill in tongue 
training. Because of lack of this training we 
hear thinkin’, writin’, singin’, ’rithmetic, jogra- 
phy, swep’, kep’, slep’, and many other careless- 
ly enunciated words. 

Oral practice should be given to every child 
every day if practically possible. Corrective 
work should aim not so much at curing as at 
preventing mistakes. Criticism should always be 
constructive, encouraging, helpful, and forward 
pointing. “The right kind of criticism leaves the 
pupil working not against but with the teacher 
for the betterment of his own work.” 


There will be no slackness in teaching this sub- 
ject if we will remember that language is the 
chief instrument in every other branch of study. 

“Language teaching means much more than 
drilling pupils on the formulas of speech. It 
means to give them command of the common 
means of communication. It means to train them 
to use speech not for the sake of speech but for 
the sake of service. It means to school them in 
a true appreciation of their American birthright 
—freedom of speech.” 

As to the method of the “Progressive School” 
we are not certain that the perfect plan has yet 
been devised, but we believe that those who have 
led in this movement have opened a new world 
in education. It is ours to follow their lead with 
further exploration, perhaps conquest. 

However, we were so well pleased with the 
result of the “Progressive School Method” that 
it was decided to follow this plan in teaching 
“Thanksgiving and Its History.” Of this we 
shall tell you in the November issue of the Vir- 
GINIA JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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Report of the Committee on Re-Districting the State 


By A. L. BENNETT, Chairman 


cation Association at its last meeting 

authorized the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to make a study of a plan to divide the 
State into not more than ten districts replacing 
the twelve districts under which the State Asso- 
ciation now operates, and report back at the next 
meeting of the board of directors. President 
Hugh L. Sulfridge accordingly appointed on this 
committee A. L. Bennett, J. H. Chiles, L. F. 
Shelburne, W. FE. Gilbert and J. L. Borden. 

There has been a feeling for some years that 
the present division of the State is not an equita- 
For this reason, a few years ago Dis- 
trict B was divided into two districts, creating 
District L. Last year, District I passed a resolu- 
tion asking that the board of directors divide that 
district into two districts because of the great dis- 
tance from Craig county to Bristol and also be- 
cause of the great number of teachers, 2,112, in 
this area. 

It is claimed by many that twelve districts 
create an unnecessarily large and expensive 
board of directors. The vice president in the 
Northern Neck represents 485 teachers while the 
one in Clinch Valley speaks for 2,112 of his co- 
workers. The area of the Norfolk district is 
632 square miles while District E embraces seven 
times this territory. A more equal representation 
can be secured by increasing the number of dis- 
tricts or re-districting the State. 

The area and number of white teachers in the 
districts at present are: (See Map No, 1) 


T: [E board of directors of the Virginia Edu- 


ble one, 


No. White 
Teachers 


1,241 
805 
2,112 
622 
1,319 
984 


Area in 
District Sq. Miles 


4,505 
2,636 
4,879 
2,822 
3,275 

632 


No. White 
Teachers 


485 G 

893 H 
1,243 I 

809 J 
1,337 K 
1,233 L. 


Area in 
Sq. Miles 


2,591 
2,635 
2,673 
4,505 
4,626 
4,366 


rhe committee met in Richmond in June with 
three of the five members present. The other 
two members were reached by mail. 

In presenting this report, the committee has 
considered three factors: 


1. The number of teachers in the proposed dis- 
tricts. 

2. The area of the proposed districts. 

3. The accessability of the school divisions 
placed together. 

The committee feels that instead of designat- 
ing the districts by meaningless letters the dis- 
tricts should be given names that will in a general 
way indicate their geographic location. The 
committee, therefore, suggests the following 
names: (See Map No. 2) 


Number 
White Teachers 


1,632 
1,091 
1,379 
1,161 
1,287 
1,047 
1,301 
1,648 

995 
1,590 


Area in 
Sq. Miles 


3,879 
3,260 
3,431 
4,471 
4,180 
5,288 
4,010 
3,811 
4,115 
3,569 


Name of District 
Southwest 

Clinch Valley 
Roanoke 
Shenandoah Valley 
Northern Virginia 
University (Piedmont) 
Lynchburg-Danville 
Richmond-Petersburg 
Northern Neck 
Norfolk 


In rating the districts on the basis of area and 
number of teachers, it reveals the following: 


Rating in 
Name Rating in Area No. of Teachers 
Southwest 5 9 
Clinch Valley 1 3 
Roanoke y 
Shenandoah Valley ) 
Northern Virginia 8 
University (Piedmont) 10 
Lynchburg-Danville 6 6 
Richmond-Petersburg 4 10 
Northern Neck 7 I 
3 


Norfolk 8 


The committee hereby wishes to call attention 
to some provisions of the constitution: (1) The 
board of directors has the power to re-district the 
State; (2) the term of office of half the district 
vice presidents expire each year; and (3) the 
executive committee has the authority of filling 
vacancies occuring among the vice presidents. In 
accordance with these constitutional provisions 
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and provided the plan of re-districting the State 
is approved, your committee recommends that all 
vice presidents resign at the next meeting of the 
board of directors and the executive committee 
can then appoint a vice president for each of the 
This would expedite putting into 


ten districts. 


ITTLE did | think when I _ nonchantly 
checked music on my application blank 
for a position in the Charlotte County 

school system that J would actually be put in 
charge of a glee club. It was last September 
when J began another vear of teaching in a con- 
solidated high school at Drakes Branch. Each 
teacher was notified of his or her duties con- 
cerning extra-curricular activities and it fell to 
my lot to sponsor the glee club. 

Now, just how I was to get this group of girls 
and boys interested in this activity was seeming- 
ly, at the time, beyond me. I had learned that 
the enthusiasm had been on the wane due to 
various reasons. It was Thursday of the first 
week when I saw an article in the County paper 
headed “South-side Jr. Festival’-—a real experi- 
mental festival sponsored by Farmville State 
Teachers College! It was to be held at the col- 
lege amphitheatre in the spring. 

On Friday morning, a notice was read in as- 
sembly—“All girls and boys interested in pop- 
ular music meet in the auditorium during activ- 
ity period.” Popular numbers were never so 
popular as at this meeting. Quality of tone was 
missing but spirit and harmony were evident. I 
asked the class if they would like to organize in 
groups and compete in listing title of songs and 
they enthusiastically agreed. This group of titles 
was thrown into its proper class by means of 
swap and borrow procedure. Each group se- 
lected its leader and a varied list of familiar 
songs was received at the next meeting. Natu- 
rally came the desire to sing some of the less 
familiar songs. A “bulky” but business looking 
youth raised the question as to the system of the 
whole affair. The very question I wished asked 





An Experience With an Extra-Curricular Activity 


By ELEANOR G. CURRIN, Drakes Branch 





operation the new plan without any interruption 
to the work of the Association. 

Any members of the Association who wish to 
make suggestions should communicate with the 


the committee, A. LIL. Bennett, 


chairman of 
Charlottesville, Va. 












at the opportune moment stimulated action in 
the way of organization. The next meeting was 
presided over by the president and the other 
necessary officers were also on duty. Means of 
financing and the Jr. Festival were discussed. 
The youngsters thought it would be great to par- 
ticipate in the festival and nothing could have 
pleased me more as the major goal was set. 

Requirements for a glee club were discussed 
and the process of elimination left me with 
thirty-five singers. We worked on folk songs. 
We held practices once a week during the activ- 
ity period of an hour. This period, during the 
other four days, was of course devoted to other 
activities. With the help of our district public 
school music teacher, I worked for the purpose 
of encouraging the pupils to study the origin of 
They also were trained in part singing 
and modern musical trends. The glee club grad- 
ually gained recognition in the community and 
The songsters seemed to delight in en- 
tertaining in assembly and during other social 
affairs in the county schools and churches. Many 
social occasions were provided for by bringing 
together these pupils of like interest. They 
learned not only to follow the leader but to push 
the leader to the zenith of her ability. 

The final social event was the participation of 
twenty-five of our members in the South-side 
Musical Festival. Around a thousand boys and 
girls broadcast from State Teachers College 
amphitheatre while parents and friends looked 
There is no 


songs. 


school. 


on and listened in amazement. 


doubt in my mind as to whether there will be a 
glee club in our school next session and we are 
anticipating organizing a “Community Sing.” 
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What Should Be the Essential Functions of Rural Supervision ? 
By CHARLOTTE L. STOAKLEY, Supervisor, Henrico County 


[. SEEMS to me that supervision should 
| function as a friend, a helping friend in 

time of need—in the need of the teacher, in 
the need of the child, in the need of education. 
It is important that this friendly function be in 
terms of professional friendship. This does not 
mean to exclude the personal element. It does 
mean, however, to put the professional element 
first in importance and to be sure that super- 
vision functions as a professional friend to the 
teacher, to the child, to the parent, to education, 
and thus to educational service. To be truly a 
professional friend to the teacher, supervision 
must first be a friend to education in general. 
A rich background of educational philosophy, 
of educational psychology and of the best edu- 
cational practices must be the ally of supervision. 
To be a friend from a professional point of view 
would mean that supervision should help to build 
the teacher; should help the teacher to express 
her professional “doubts and fears” ; should lead 
the teacher in the discussion of her problems 
that relate to the child, that relate to herself 
professionally, that relate to school and school 
management, especially to classroom manage- 
ment, problems that relate to equipment, that re- 
late to the nature and needs of the teacher’s task, 
that will even relate to her weak and strong 
points. In a word, this professional friend should 
be able to do for the teacher what she cannot 
well or wisely do for herself. By her side is the 
teacher who watches the road rather than the 
schoolroom, who watches the department store 
sales rather than the school equipment, and yet 
this teacher holds the same certificate, gets the 
same salary, gets a re-appointment on the same 
basis as does the first one who so entirely gives 
herself. Which of these two is the more pro- 
Which has done and is doing the 
more for education and for educational prog- 
Should not the former, who gives herself, 
her training, her money, her time, her thought, 
her plans, feel that there is at least one who sees 
the difference, one who understands, who evalu- 
ates, one who knows that she is an asset to the 
profession? This teacher needs a friend who 
appreciates her professional value and who keeps 


fessional ? 


ress ? 


up her pride in her chosen field of activity; one 
who keeps her hoping, planning for and devoted 
to the educational progress of the profession. 
She needs a friend who will speak for her pro- 
fessionally, who will keep her in the front ranks 
where she’ belongs, who will open the way for 
her leadership to get expression The latter case 
likewise needs supervision that will help her to 
change, to grow, to develop, to get different view- 
points, higher goals, more worthy objectives. 
Both of these need a professional friend. The 
needs, though different, are not less. This pro- 
fessional friendship that acts as a stimulant, 
builds up and evaluates the teacher, reaches back 
to the child and into his home to the parent and, 
in turn, to the school system, thus causing all 
to react upon a higher level. To those who love 
the child and see his possibilities, who love the 
school and see its opportunities, who love the 
educational service and wish to see it fulfil its 
highest function—to those there is a real and 
felt need for a professional friend. 

Second: It seems to me that supervision should 
function in the school and the school system as a 
physician functions when confronted by a pa- 
tient. He functions first as a diagnostician. He 
surveys and examines to locate or to determine 
upon the problem and its cause. The diagnos- 
tician must have all of his instruments ready for 
many kinds of examinations. He makes one 
kind of general survey and if necessary follows 
this by a special or several special examinations. 
He gets the family history and all the possible 
data. If he thinks best and thinks you can stand 
the truth, he talks with you about his findings; 
he writes your prescription, including the direc- 
tions, and says he will see you again, and each 
time it may be again and again. 

So I say that supervision should function as a 
diagnostician. It should make surveys; it should 
take note of things; it should be able to diagnose. 
It should be able to examine for capacity and 
examine for achievement or environmental in- 
fluences. Having done this the child should be 
prescribed for and adjusted. Supervision should 
return again and again to adjust, re-adjust and 
re-adjust. 
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The duties of supervision as a diagnostician 
then would be: 

1. To measure, to interpret, to recommend, to 
follow up recommendations with remedials. 

We hear it 
“Measuration” 
cational science and scientific procedures, by 


said that education is a science. 


is one of the instruments of edu- 


use of these instruments we should be able to 
prophesy, to some extent at least, what to ex- 
pect of the child 
proceed that he may be given the greatest pos 
measurements are 


and thus know how best to 


sible chance. educational 
crude at best and we know that we should never 
take them as absolute, but they are the best diag- 
nostic measures of the child and the degree of 
his reaction to his environment that we have ever 
had. If we would do the most then for the child 
we should take advantage of these educational 
instruments for measurement and become quite 


expert in the use of them. Like other instru 


ments, they are dangerous in the hands of the 
unskilled. We cannot expect that the classroom 
teacher has attained complete skill in this respect. 
Supervision should demand of itself skill in the 
use of all instruments that will diagnose the 
child and child problems. Then it will be neces 
sary for the supervisor to know tests, certainly 
intelligence and achievement tests; to under- 
stand administration, tabulation, interpretation 
and recommendations and then to understand 
the importance of following up the recommen- 
dations by adjustments and re-adjustments. 

2. Yo me, another important function of su 
pervision should be The 


both intelligence and achievement or any other 


interpretation. tests, 


kind, must be interpreted in several forms so 
that the results will be readily usable in further 
The child 


child problems are always appearing under a 


adjustments of the child. and the 


new and different light. Interpretation is needed 
all along the line. The teacher must be inter- 
preted to fellow teachers and frequently to the 
principal; the principal not infrequently to the 
teachers; the child to the teacher; the teacher 
even to the child at times; the parent and the 
teacher interpreted to each other; the child to 
his parent, sometimes the parent to the child. 


There is interpretation of curriculum, of method, 
of principles of teaching, of educational psychol- 
ogy, and interpretation of all sorts of reactions, 
of conditions, of problems. So important is skill 
in interpretation that | sometimes wonder if it 


is not the most essential of the essential func 


tions. 
3. Again supervision should function as an 
should inspire the 


inspiration. Supervision 


teaching force. Inspiration makes wings of feet 
and fires the imagination, makes more work, but 
makes it casicr—-easier because it is accompanied 
with joy, with a greater degree of anticipation 


and satisfaction. Inspiration has in it so much 


of the “going-on” spirit, so much of the “it can 
be done” attitude, so much faith and hope and 


love that it, like Su- 


faith, removes mountains. 
pervision then should inspire self-confidence in 
the teacher; should inspire desire for better con- 
ditions and equipment; better schools and school 
systems; desire for more learning, more training, 
higher certificate; greater degree of efficiency, 
more attractive environment for the child. It 


should lift all living to a higher plane. 


Information seems naturally to follow in the 


train of inspiration. Supervision, no doubt, was 
born of information. It should be able to bring 
to every classroom teacher information from the 
college halls and libraries, the universities and 
the university forums. Supervision should be 
able to tell where to find information and should 
do much toward finding it. Why should not su- 
pervision function as a bureau of information ? 


To summarize, supervision may function in 


many ways. It might function in a multitude 
of ways. It is essential that it function in five 
ways: 


As a friend—a helping, professional friend to 
the teacher. 

As a’ diagnostician—for the teacher and_ her 
problems. 

As an interpretation in human and statistical 
relationships. 

As an inspiration to the teacher. 

As a 


CTrence. 


bureau of information for ready ref- 
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Libraries in Accredited High Schools of Virginia 


Session 1930-31 


By C. W. DICKINSON, JR., State Department of Education 


Hie annual report for the library was re- 
quested from the principals of 401 accred- 
ited four-year high schools. More or less 
complete reports were received from 388 high 
schools, or ninety-six per cent of the total num- 
ber. A library report was not received from 
thirteen schools because four were consolidated, 
live burned, three dropped from the accredited 
list and one did not have a library. 

There were 335 library rooms of 200 different 
sizes in 388 high schools. The size of the rooms 
ranged from four by twelve feet to fifty by sixty 
feet. The auditorium, office, or a classroom was 
used for the school library when a special library 
room was not available in fifty-three schools. 
The library was always accessible in fifty per 
cent of the schools. There were 933 tables or 
an average of only two tables and seventeen 
chairs to each school. Two hundred and eighty- 
three library rooms were provided with open 
shelves, the books were kept in cases in seventy- 
seven rooms and reports failed to show kind of 
shelves used in twenty-eight rooms. [Loan desks 
were used in 148 libraries. There were 195 
magazine racks, 255 bulletin boards, and 250 
catalogue cases in the libraries of these 388 
schools, 

Sixty per cent of the libraries received 421 
daily newspapers. Forty per cent of the school 
libraries did not receive any daily newspaper. 
The number of subscriptions to a daily news- 
paper ranged from one to fifteen with two as an 
Eighty-five per cent of the school li- 
Fifteen per 


average. 
braries received 2,221 periodicals. 
cent of the school libraries did not receive any 
periodicals. The number of subscriptions to 
periodicals ranged from one to sixty with seven 
as an average. Sixteen per cent of the libraries 
did not own a standard unabridged dictionary. 
The total number of books was 345,576 or an 
average of 890 in each library. These books 
were classified in percentages as follows: Ref- 
erence 15; science and practical arts 10; stand- 
ard literature 52; history, biography, geography 
and travel 19; physical and health education 2; 


and guidance 2. The books were classified in 


302 libraries; accessioned in 258; labeled or 
marked in 350. Looks were lent to people living 
in the community by 163 libraries. 

The libraries were in charge of 33 full-time 
and 303 teacher-librarians an average of three 
periods daily for each high school. A six weeks’ 
course in library science has been completed by 
104 librarians. One thousand one hundred and 
twelve students assisted with the library work. 
This is an average of three student assistants for 
each library. Student assistants were selected 
from each class in 91 high schools. 

School boards appropriated fitty cents per high 
school student per year for books, periodicals, 
etce., exclusive of salaries in 142 libraries or 37 
per cent of the high schools. The total amount 
spent for books for the high school departments 
was $38,348.80, which is an average of $98.84 
for each library. 

Twelve lessons in the use of the library were 
given in 7O high schools to 4,014 students. 

Some of the greatest needs indicated by the 
above data are: 

1. Library rooms fitted up with satisfactory 
equipment which are always accessible to the 
student in all accredited high schools. 

2. A standard unabridged dictionary of recent 
date in all libraries, a foreign language diction- 
ary when the language is taught in the school, 
and a larger number of books in science, practi- 
cal arts, history, biography, geography and travel, 
physical and health education, current literature 
and guidance. 

3. Better trained librarians employed under 
contracts which require close supervision of stud- 
ent assistants and more time to be spent in library 
work. 

4. A definite annual appropriation for high 
school libraries in the local budget of each school 
division and a State school library fund large 
enough to grant all local requests for State aid. 

5. A required course of at least twelve lessons 
in the use of the library to be taught in the first 
year of all high schools. 

6. Better organization and administration is 
needed in many of the libraries. 
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The following article was prepared by Miss 
Kathryn Fritz, one of the critic teachers of the 
Radford State Teachers College. It does not 
deal with a specific rural topic, but it does give 
valuable suggestions in teaching primary arith- 
metic in all schools, both rural and urban. The 
principles she offers are based on the latest and 
most reliable investigations in this field. I am 
sorry that space necessitates considerable abbre- 









viation. 

1.70 develop meanings which are fundamental 
to progress use concrete illustrations. These 
illustrations should be drawn from the child’s 
own experiences, activities, and projects. Have 
him count the objects in the room, the boys 
and the girls, the desks, etc. In linear measure 
use such concrete objects as the ruler and the 
yard stick. For volume use the pint, the quart, 
and the gallon vessels. [Each new fact or idea 
should be presented in concrete form. It pays 
to draw a few circles or other pictures to illus- 










trate a point. lor example, when the differ- 





ences of squares, oblongs, and triangles are 





introduced, one should draw them on_ the 
board, cut the sizes from paper, and, if pos- 
sible, have them in concrete form. These pic- 
tures help to develop meaning and create a 
desire to use numbers. 

2. To create tnterest the child must feel a need 
for numbers. Activities formerly distasteful 
become satisfying and interesting through as- 
sociation with things originally interesting. Jn 
my own work a certain child showed little 
fondness for arithmetic but considerable in- 
terest in music. He acquired a taste for arith- 
metic through figuring out orders for musical 
instruments in the mail order catalogue. His 
musical interest created a need for numbers. 

Success and progress are further means of cre- 

ating interest. The child should be led to see 

his progress by means of a graph of his own 
making. Encourage the pupil to discover new 

















HOW TO TEACH PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
By KATHRYN FRITZ, State Teachers College, Radford 
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facts whenever it is reasonable to expect him 
to do so. This may be introduced in problem- 
solving. Give the child a pint measuring can, 
a quart, and a gallon, and have him discover 
that two pints make a quart or that four quarts 


make a gallon. 


. Use drill to reduce important number facts to 


automatic control. The child should be led to 
see the reason for the drill. Simple concrete 
problems should precede drill on abstract num- 
bers. Such work should never precede mean- 
ing but should follow. It must never be an 
end in itself but a means. In drilling upon a 
new set of facts or on some new step in some 
process absolute accuracy is for the time not 
only the most important but the only end 
sought. 


. Provide many problem-solving situations taken 


from life exepriences. The problem should 
deal with interesting situations and should be 
worded in interesting, appealing language. 
Such work provides practice on the fundamen- 
tal skills which the pupils have recently been 
trying to acquire. Why not have reasoning 
problems for the child such as, “If Mary ate 
one piece of toast for breakfast, Betty ate two 
pieces, and Bob ate one piece, how many alto- 
gether did they eat?’ Such problems are life 
situations for children. 


. The teacher in order to become more efficient 


must understand where children make mistakes 
in the. four fundamentals. Many of these have 
been found but we shall look at only a few 
type errors. In counting, we found one pupil 
who counted by one’s to get any combination 
he did not know. He tapped with his pencil 
as he counted usually in groups of three. Oth- 


ers were found counting by two’s, still others 
on their fingers. Some forgot to add the car- 
ried number; some added the carried number 
last; some retracted the work after partly 
done ; some added carried number irregularly; 
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there was irregular procedure in columns; and 
some lost their place in the column. 

Errors are found in reading problems; mis- 
takes are made in writing the answer. 

In subtraction, some began at the left of the 
column ; some did not allow for the borrowing ; 
some failed to borrow and gave zero for the 
answer; and some added when they were to 
subtract. 

In multiplication, errors were found in add- 
ing the carried number. Some made errors in 
adding; some carried wrong number; some 
omitted a digit in the multiplier. 

Similar mistakes are found in division in 
the copying of the problems, omitting the final 
remainder, omitting the zero, and saying the 
answer backwards. 

». Each child should be encouraged to take a crit- 
ical attitude toward his own work as well as 
toward the work of others. Practice in giving 
constructive criticism with suggestions for im- 
provement fosters the social atmosphere. On 
one occasion in my own work a certain pupil 
gave a correct response but interrupted the 
teacher in doing so. Immediately some one 
suggested that the pupil disregarded one of the 
rules of courtesy. This led to an agreement 
to keep all rules in all activities. 

_Use games wherever practical to stimulate in- 
terest. As to the types of games there are 
three—Games Proper, Imaginative Games, 
and Races and Contests. The following are 
examples: “I am Thinking of a Number” 
and “Pussy Wants a Corner” are games in- 
cluded under Games Proper. In other words, 
those that can be played outside of the school. 

Imaginative games are such as “Climbing 
the Ladder” or “Stepping Stone.” 

Races and contests are divided into three 
classes—individual races, group racing, and 
racing with one’s self; but any method of 


procedure that forces or encourages the com- 
parison of pupils of unequal ability is funda- 
mentally bad. Group racing will counter- 
balance the slow and the quick. Racing with 
one’s self is the best kind of contest. 


. Attention must be called occasionally to the 


definiteness of number facts. If the teacher 
carefully stresses these various points, interest 
will follow. However, she must remember 
that children do not display it without refer- 
ence to some subject or purpose. It is cen- 
tered in an activity and displayed with enthu- 
siasm, alertness, excitement, or complete ab- 
sorption in the task. 

The attitude of the new school toward free- 
dom and self-expression on the part of the 
child is often misinterpreted. It does not mean 
allowing the child to follow out his own in- 
terests to the complete exclusion of all other 
activities. It does not mean “playing” all the 
time, though the casual onlooker may think so. 
The best procedure recognizes the need for 
providing for pupil-interests in the school pro- 
gram and also of developing desirable in- 
terests when they are lacking. “Interest is 
the oil that lubricates the learning machinery.” 

David Eugene Smith says, “in the last 
quarter of a century a new spirit as to the 
method of presenting arithmetic has grown 
up. We have come to believe that a pupil 
in school should feel that he is living his own 
life naturally with a minimum of restraint and 
without tasks that are unduly irksome, that he 
should find his own way through arithmetic 
largely by his own spirit of curiosity; that he 
should be directed in arithmetic as he would 
be directed in any other game, not harshly 
driven, hardly even led, but proceeding with 
the feeling that he is being accompanied and 
that he is doing his share in finding the way.” 








STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE PAID FOR 


Literary contributions from high school students are being sought again this year by the 
JUNIOR RED CROSS JOURNAL on topics to be assigned monthly in that magazine. They 
will be paid for at the rate of $10 per 1,000 words as printed. The general subject given out 
in the October issue is the work of some local social-service organization—the Travelers’ Aid, 
the Visiting Nurse Association, the Associated Charities, or any other agency carrying on ac- 


tive community work. 
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The Legal Status of Teachers 


By DENNIS H. COOKE, George Peabody College 


EACHERS frequently need to know their 
legal obligations and privileges. [or be- 

ginning teachers this is especially true. 
Problems necessarily arise with the teacher that 
the 
Court of Wisconsin, Judge Lyons has said, “Our 


involve law. Speaking for the Supreme 
system of public schools necessarily involves the 
most delicate relations between parents and chil 
dren on the one hand and the school authorities 
on the other, and controversies most frequently 
arise growing out of the enforcement of school 
discipline. These controversies, relating as they 
usually do, to the control, management, and cor 
rection of pupils, are apt to have their origin in 
wounded parental feelings, and are frequently 
prosecuted with much bitterness. It 1s cause for 
congratulation that so few of these controversies 
appear in the courts.” It is essential, therefore, 
that the teacher know something about the school 
law under which he teaches. He should be fa 
miliar with the public opinion, as evidenced in 
court decisions, underlying such law. 
Certification to Teach. 
a license to teach in order to receive tax money 


A teacher must have 


for his services; he must have attained a certain 
minimum age ranging from sixteen to nineteen 
years; he must be of good character and in good 
health. 
teacher must be of a certain sex or a member of 


State school codes do not specify that a 


any particular sect; several codes of the South- 


ern states specify white teachers for white 
schools, and Negro teachers for Negro schools. 
In certain states, to become properly certified, 
the teacher must be an American citizen or sig- 
nify his intentions of becoming one. Various 
statutes have held that if a teacher’s certificate 
expires while he is teaching, and is not renewed, 
he cannot legally recover pay for teaching there- 
after, or receive damages from breach of con- 
tract of employment. 


petency, and neglect of duty are the most fre 


Immoral conduct, incom- 


quently occurring reasons for the revocation of 
teachers’ certificates. 

Contractual Status. School codes are usually 
silent on requiring the teacher and the school 
board to enter into contract with each 


However, the same is practiced in every state. 


other. 


Oral contracts are valid when there are no statu- 
tory provisions to the contrary. Ordinarily a 
teacher who is related to a member of the school 
hoard may not enter into contract with the board 
in question. When power to contract is vested 
in the school board, a valid contract cannot be 
made without a meeting and formal action of 
such board. However, the contract may be in- 
formally executed and later ratified in a formal 
meeting. Usually the school board is not  re- 
quired to pay the teacher’s salary monthly unless 
stated in the contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in the contract, the school board may withhold 
the teacher’s salary to the end of the term. If 
a teacher, without acting arbitrarily leaves his 
employment before the completion of his con- 
tract, he will none the less be entitled to com- 
pensation on a quantum meruit basis. In con- 
tracting, the school board may reserve the right 
to terminate employment upon specific notice, 
usually thirty days, for reasons not contrary to 
state law, such as, lack of funds, decrease in at- 
tendance below a certain number, or marriage of 
teacher. The majority of teachers’ contracts 
usually require a notice of thirty days before the 
teacher’s resignation can become effective. In 
practice, school boards have accepted resigna- 
tions for various causes by mutual agreement, 
but they are not compelled to accept resignations 
for reasons not stated in the contract. 
Dismissal of Teachers. The right to 
teachers presupposes the right to dismiss them. 


hire 


Both of these powers are usually vested in the 
local school board. Contracts made with teach- 
ers include, by implication, statutory provisions 
for dismissal, and in the absence of statutory 
provisions contracts include the implied power 
of the school board to dismiss for adequate 
cause. The causes for which teachers may be 
dismissed, as stated in state school codes, are 
similar to those for which teaching certificates 
may be revoked. Immorality, inefficiency, wilful 
neglect of duty, misconduct, incompetency, un- 
fitness, violations of 


intemperance, persistent 


school laws, cruelty, tuberculosis, funds ex- 


hausted, decrease in attendance, insubordination, 
violation of contract, and for good cause are 
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some of the most frequently occurring reasons 
given in the state school codes for the dismissal 
of teachers. Refusal to re-elect has not been 
interpreted to constitute dismissal. Courts have 
held that dissatisfaction with the teacher on the 
part of patrons, the chewing of tobacco, refus- 
ing to board at a certain place, marriage or giv- 
ing birth to a child (where statute provides for 
cause only), and engaging in politics are not 
sufficient grounds for dismissal. 

Suspension and Expulsion of Pupils. Twenty- 
five state school codes give the teacher the right 
cither to suspend or expel pupils who are ex- 
tremely and dangerously obnoxious to the wel- 
fare of the school. A number of the codes only 
permit the teacher to suspend, reserving the 
right of expulsion to the school board. The time 
for which a teacher may suspend a pupil ranges 
irom five days to a year. Persistent violations 
of rules, damaging school property, misconduct, 
infectious disease, and immorality are the most 
frequently occurring bases on which teachers 
may suspend or expel pupils. Where the school 
board refuses to remove an unruly pupil from 
the school, thereby denying the teacher an op- 
portunity to maintain order, the courts have held 
that the teacher may quit the school and con- 
tinue to draw his salary. 

Teachers’ Authority to Punish at School. The 
courts regard the position of the teacher, when 
the child is placed in his care, as in loco parentis 
(in place of parent). Consequently, the teacher 
may exercise such powers of control, restraint, 
and correction over his pupils as may be neces- 
sary to enable him to perform properly his duties 
as teacher. The state of New Jersey prohibits 
corporal punishment. A number of codes re- 
quire that corporal punishment be administered 
in a reasonable manner; to a moderate degree; 
not upon the face or head; with the proper size 
and type of rod or instrument; with no evidence 
of malice or criminal intent; with reference to 
the character of the offense; and with reference 
to the sex, age, size, and physical strength of 
the pupil. Ordinarily the teacher has as much 
legal right to administer corporal punishment to 
girls as to boys. However, due to the weight of 
public opinion, he incurs a greater legal risk to 
punish girls in such manner. 


Teachers’ Control of Pupils Outside of School 
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Hours. The authority of teachers in assuming 
responsibility for pupils’ conduct outside of 
school hours, whether the pupil be upon the 
school premises or entirely removed from the 


school grounds, is thoroughly established and 
generally recognized. The courts of Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Texas, Michigan, and Vermont have up- 
held such decisions. The teacher has_ been 
granted the right to enforce home study. Courts 
have usually held that teachers and parents have 
concurrent jurisdiction over the conduct of pu- 
pils to and from school. It has been held that 
a teacher may legally exercise ‘detention’ or 
“keeping after school” of pupils for some mis- 
conduct, shortcoming, or mere omission, without 
being guilty of false imprisonment, unless the 
punishment is imposed wantonly, wilfully, or 
from malicious motive. 

Institute Attendance. 
require teachers to attend institutes. 


A majority of states 
Several 
No state 
fails to grant regular pay if school is in session 


states make such attendance optional. 


at the time and is dismissed for the institute. 
One state grants pay if the institute convenes 
during vacation time, and another state appro- 
priates one dollar per day extra to men and fifty 
cents extra per day to women for institute at- 
tendance. In a number of states teachers sub- 
ject themselves to revocation of their license if 
they fail to attend institutes without good ex- 
cuses for their absence. 

School Records. Ail states require teachers to 
keep school registers or records; thirty-eight re- 
quire the keeping of a daily register; eighteen 
require the keeping of a monthly record; and 
thirty-nine require an annual report of all teach- 
ers. A majority of the states require that regis- 
ters be filed with the school board; a few with 
the county superintendent. Practically all states 
demand that a part or all of the last month’s 
salary be withheld until all reports are submit- 
ted. Several permit no salary to be paid out 
unless the records and reports are kept up to 
date. 

Teachers’ Use of the Bible in School. The 
reading of the Bible in school has been left for 
the individual states to regulate. As revealed by 
the state school codes, the states have taken vari- 
ous attitudes in the matter. All of the states 
forbid sectarian instruction in the schools. In 
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frequent attempts to interpret ‘sectarian instruc- 
tion” the courts have generally held that reading 
the Bible without comment and repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer in public schools do not come un- 
der the meaning of the term. Teachers have 
occasionally been subjected to court action for 
using certain religious songs in the schoolroom. 

Miscellaneous Duties and Restrictions That 
Affect the Legal Status of Teachers. Among 
the miscellaneous duties prescribed of teachers 
in the various state codes are: must teach the 
United States and State Constitutions; take oath 
to support the Constitution; teach patriotism ; 
not neglect display of the flag; observe Temper- 
ance Day; observe Mother’s Day ; support teach- 
ers’ agency; teach debating, public speaking, and 
parliamentary law; teach ill effects of alcohol 
and narcotics; teach ways and means of prevent- 
ing accidents; pass special examination in physi- 
ology and hygiene; teach humane treatment to 
animals; teach forestation; have singing in the 
room daily; teach morality; conduct fire drills; 
make examination of teeth and hearing of the 
students; notify county superintendent of open- 
ing date of school; file applications to teach with 
the county superintendent; not teach evolution ; 
observe any rules made by the county super- 
intendent; refuse to accept any gifts for tutor- 
ing. A teacher is usually held responsible for 
accidents occurring to students caused by his 
negligence. The teacher is liable when he fails 
to make out reports that cause a financial loss 
to the school. A teacher or truant officer who 
wrongfully pursues a child and causes his injury 
is liable. 

Legal Privileges of Teachers. Just as the 
teacher is restricted on the one hand, he is al- 





lowed special privileges in some states on the 
other. It is generally held throughout the United 
States that a teacher has a right to appeal to 
higher educational authorities in case of dis- 
missal, revocation of certificate, or for other re- 
strictions that are imposed upon him. When he 
does not have the right to appeal to higher edu- 
cational authorities, he may appeal to the courts. 
He may secure damages if inconvenienced by 
acts of the higher authorities wrongfully ; he may 
receive damages from the school if injured while 
in service due to some shortcoming in the school 
system. 

Teachers May Receive Pay During Sickness. 
All codes that mention the matter provide that 
teachers’ pay shall be continued while the school 
is closed on account of an epidemic or destruc- 
tion of school building. Several codes permit 
no discrimination between sex in salary for the 
same work with an equal amount of training 
and experience. One state adds that there shall 
be no discrimination of any kind on account of 
religious beliefs or practices. 

Protection Against Slander and Libel. Since 
the teacher’s position is a strategic one, he is pro- 
tected very closely against slander and _ libel. 
Practically any statement tending to impeach the 
moral character of the teacher is held to support 
an action. To call a teacher insane or to im- 
pute insanity has been held to be objectionable 
per se. To say that he is incompetent, intem- 
perate, immoral, not a good citizen, unfit to teach 
school, curses in school, talks socialism in his 
school and to his patrons, and is disloyal to the 
government have supported action for slander 


or libel. 





Developing Taste for Good Literature 


By AMELIA McLESTER, Supervisor, Albemarle County 


visor of young children I have often been 
met with the question from parents and 
teachers, “How can I best develop in children 
a taste for literature that is really worth while?” 
Before one can attempt to answer this question 
it is necessary to ask in turn other questions. In 


:: MY experience as a teacher and super- 





recommending books and stories for any child 
one must know something about that child. His 
age, his mental development, his past experience,’ 
his individual tastes determine to a large degree 
the type of literature that will appeal to him. 
The most essential thing to do in the begin- 
ning is to cultivate an interest in books, By 
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satisfying a child’s interest in one phase of lit- 
crature One can gradually broaden that interest 
until it includes many types of books which at 
first held no appeal. 

Unfortunately a taste for good literature is 
not a gift of the gods. It is something which 
must be cultivated and the obligation of directing 
the child’s reading while he is young in such a 
way that thereafter he will tend to select for 
himself only the best is shared by the home and 
the school. 

In the schoolroom the teacher faces a triple 
responsibility. First, in the selection of good 
books, second, in cultivating an interest in those 
books, and third, in teaching the child the tech- 
nique of reading. Few teachers seem to realize 
the full significance of this last responsibility. 
Unless the child masters the mechanics of read- 
ing, reading for him will be work, not pleasure, 
and during his hours of leisure he will tend to 
do those things which give him most pleasure. 
How many of us enjoy reading a French book 
though we may have studied French several 
years in school. The reason for this is that 
we have not mastered the French language. So 
it is with the child. It is only natural that both 
children and adults like to engage in those activi- 
ties which they can do with reasonable ease. 
Children who are permitted to call one word 
at a time instead of phrasing properly when 
reading orally, who whisper and point to words 
when they read silently are forming habits which 
will tend to interfere with their progress when 
they are in college. The teacher must be made 
to see that what she does or fails to do for the 
child in the primary grades will have no small 
effect upon him, not only during the years he is 
in school but even throughout his life. 

While much poor reading takes place in the 
school, the teacher, we must add, is not alto- 
gether to be blamed. We must look elsewhere 
for the chief sources of the trouble and we find 
those sources in four things: First, in the teach- 
er's training. The average teacher does not know 
how to teach reading most efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Because of this fact thousands of 


the tax payers’ dollars are being spent ineffec- 
Another cause for poor reading is to be 
found in the inadequate supply of reading ma- 
terial or supplementary books for each grade 
level. It is as necessary for a teacher to have 


tively. 
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many books in order to teach reading properly 
as it is for a carpenter to have many tools when 


he builds a house. The third factor influencing 
the situation lies in the character of the text- 
books in use at present. If the State of Vir- 
ginia is to keep pace educationally with other 
progressive States the old reading texts with 
their difficult vocabularies now used must be re- 
placed by newer and better books. Only a short 
time ago I received a notice to the effect that 
cities and counties in the State which wish to 
do so may substitute recently published texts for 
those which have been in use for more than ten 
years. The fourth and equally important factor 
hindering progress is to be found in the require- 
ments set up for the first and second grades 
in the State course of study. At a recent edu- 
cational meeting I learned that these require- 
ments, which are at present actually hindering 
the progress of the child of average ability, are 
also to be changed. This means that within the 
next decade marked improvement in reading 
should take place. 

Just here it may be well to suggest that in the 
first year of the child’s schooling better results 
are gained if the parents leave the teaching of 
reading entirely to the teacher. Only confusion 
on the part of the child is apt to result from 
his being taught to read by one method at home 
and by another method at school. One of the 
difficulties which first grade teachers have to 
face is that parents are too eager for their chil- 
dren to move rapidly. Learning to read is a 
difficult task for the little six and seven year 
olds, and the success of certain teachers I hap- 
pen to know is due largely to the fact that they 
have permitted children to move slowly enough - 
and required them to move thoroughly enough 
during the first half of their first year. If right 
habits are formed in the beginning and a reason- 
able vocabulary is mastered, speed in most cases 
will take care of itself. I know a number of 
first grade children taught in this way who can 
now read with ease a primer in a few hours’ 
time. Recently an excellent first grade teacher 
told me that one of the children in her class, a 
little girl who was six years old when she en- 
tered school last fall, had read 61 books by the 
10th of April and five out of 26 children in this 
same group had read as many as 35 books. 

Regarding the types of literature which the . 








a 
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home and school should give to the child at dif- 
ferent age levels, it is difficult to find a literary 
critic who does not agree with the generally ac- 
cepted opinion that the child’s first introduction 
to the world of literature should be through 
Mother Goose. Those ancient jingles dating 
back, in some cases, three or four centuries, are, 
in every sense of the word, real classics. In 
these rhymes the child is introduced to a host 
of characters, the butcher, the baker, the king, 
the queen, and so on, There, too, his vocabulary 
is enlarged—he meets with charming phrases, 
“the North Wind doth blow,” and his sense of 
humor is cultivated by amusing situations. Per- 
haps, however, the greatest value to Mother 
Goose lies in the fact that the child approaches 
it again and again with a delight which develops 
in him the right attitude—or mind set, as the 
psychologist would say—toward that which he 
can find between the covers of a book. In re- 
ferring to Mother Goose, Curry & Clippinger, 
in the introduction to their book Children’s Lit- 
erature say: ‘The world would not sell Shake- 
speare yet one may well doubt that Shakespeare 
is worth as much to humanity as is Mother 
Goose. To evaluate truly the worth of such clas- 
sics is impossible; but we may be assured that 
the child who has learned to appreciate the pleas- 
ures and beauties of Mother Goose is the one 
most likely to appreciate the pleasures and beau- 
tics of Shakespeare when the proper time 
comes.” 

following the child’s acquaintance with the 
jingles we lead him, with assurance of his re- 
action, to the longer l‘olklore Stories. He likes 
the repetition in The Old Woman and Her Pig 
and the Gingerbread Boy. Not only may we se- 
lect stories of greater length as the child de- 
velops but he will enjoy more complexity of 
plot with sufficient action to hold attention. Per- 
haps the richest period in literature for children 
is that from four to eight years. A host of the 
oldest and best stories are suitable for them at 
these ages. Many of the recent writers, too, 
have contributed to the literature for this period. 
Helen Bannerman’s Little Black Sambo in its 
humorous situations makes a strong appeal and 
Peter Rabbit by Beatrix Potter enjoys a like 
popularity. A. A. Milne, the English writer, 
continues to make contributions, and Winnie- 


the-Pooh and other books by him bid fair to rival 
the best which America is producing. 

lor the period of eight, nine and ten years 
we find many good fairy tales from Andersen, 
Grimm, and others, and during these years chil- 
dren welcome the reading aloud by adults of some 
of the longer stories and books. Jan of the 
Wind Mill, Jackonakes, the Nurnburg Stove, the 
Little Princess, the Story of Dr. Dolittle, the 
Just So Stories, the Jataka Tales, the Burgess 
Nature Books, The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nil, Pinocchio, and a host of other good books 
satisfy the needs and interest of children of 
these ages. Girls, as a rule, are interested in 


fairy tales and fanciful stories for a longer 


period than are boys. When they are ready to 
leave them, books of home and school life such 
as Miss Alcott’s series and The Five Little Pep- 
pers are most popular. Boys, on the other hand, 
tend to show an interest in adventure, science, 
mystery, and animal stories. 

It is to be regretted that so few children are 
familiar with the works of that Southern gentle- 
man who has contributed one of the few classics 
of American literature for children. | refer here 
to the priceless tales of Joel Chandler Harris. 
Some years ago | heard a series of lectures given 
at Peabody College by the late Dr. Alphonso 
Smith, who was for many years the head of the 
Department of English of the University of Vir- 
ginia. In these lectures Dr. Smith said that 
Mr. Harris had made two distinct contributions 
to literature, first, by putting into permanent 
form a rapidly passing dialect, and second, in 
creating a character in Brer Rabbit. No group 
of people in the world should be able to enjoy 
these stories as should the people of the South, 
and yet it is a fact that many of our children 
in southern homes are unfamiliar with them. 
even adults are often unable to read orally the 
dialect of Uncle Remus without having previ- 
ously studied it, but when one has mastered the 
peculiarities of speech found in these stories his 
own reward, to say nothing of the child’s, will 
be great in the enjoyment he derives from a 
perusal of How Old Sis Cow Fooled Brer Rab- 
bit, and other stories of equal charm. In glanc- 
ing over the bookshelves of juvenile literature 
in book stores one might be led to agree with 
Orton Lowe who has said that “The present age 
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more concerned about pure foods than about 
pure books.” It is gratifying to know, however, 
hat the situation on the whole is less bad than 

was some fifteen years ago when Mr. Lowe 
made this statement. While the cheap, over- 
stimulating adventure stories for the boy and the 
unwholesome sentimental boarding-school stories 
for the girl are still to be found, there is no 
question but that, on the whole, children are to- 
day more familiar with and more interested in 
good books than they were ten years ago. Real- 
izing that all tastes should be satisfied, the home, 
ihe school, and the libraries are trying to pro- 
vide the child with a well-balanced literary diet 
consisting of fairy tales, myths, fables, nature 
stories, poetry, biography, travel, and so on, The 
one book which should be owned by every parent 
and teacher and which includes examples of all 
such types of literature is called “Children’s Lit- 
erature” compiled by Curry and Clippinger. It 
is a rich treasure house of stories and poems and 
between its covers one finds suitable material for 
any child from four to fifteen years of age. 

l;00ks should not be used primarily as a means 
of teaching moral lessons. Such a point of view 
is narrow and under certain circumstances is at- 
tended by dangers. To quote from a recently 
published book on the Development of Charac- 
ter Traits in Young Children, “If we use litera- 
ture chiefly as a vehicle for illustrating moral 
truths and those stories and rhymes which have 
negatives elements, we should have to take from 
book shelves of our children some of the 
best literature found there. Many of the old 
folk tales would have to go. Jack who climbed 
the bean stalk was a trifling young ne’er-do-well 
who showed poor judgment in bargaining, stole, 
lied, and finally committed murder, and he and 
his mother lived happily ever afterward on that 
which he obtained by unfair means. Obviously 
an analysis of this story would spoil it. We 
accept it as it is because of its literary rather 
than its ethical value. It must not be forgot, 
herefore, that while the occasional use of the 


i 


Une 


story for the purpose of bringing home a moral 
lesson is legitimate and while the lives of many 
figures in bictory serve as admirable examples 
to the child. there is always the danger that an 
int rest. in literature may be dulled by the 


(Continued on Page 80) 





THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


DEBATE AND RESOLUTION 

I:ffective citizenship is the first aim of the 
schools. The statement is hackneyed, sticky with 
use and misuse. [ndless systems of education 
have been devised and revised to this chief end 
without public or professional pride in the result, 
except perhaps in pre-war Prussia. Authorities 
whose name is legion protest the inadequacy of 
regimentation and repression, unfortunately still 
prevalent, to inculcate habits of self-control and 
co-operative group action. 

Are the schools doing all they might for ef- 
fective citizenship? is a good question to bring 
into the light. As a proposition for debate it 
might be stated: ‘Resolved, That high school 
graduates should be granted the right to vote.” 
‘or nineteen years the State-wide high school 
debates have revolved around political and eco- 
nomic problems that do not always have the 
merit of interest to speakers and audience. 
Whether the finished school product can prop- 
erly claim the chief privilege of adult citizenship 
presents an issue that prize fighters call a “natu- 
ral’—it cuts a sharp division between advocates 
and opponents. 

On the one hand is the argument that in a 
nation of ninth-graders high school graduates 
would, so tar as knowledge goes, raise the level 
of the electorate. Opposed is the fact that the 
school community-within-the-community is often 
an autocracy that dreads to trust children (and 
teachers) with freedom and responsibility. 

And on both hands the stimulating effect of 
such a law upon schools and students deserves 
consideration. The forces of education must 
favor this stamp of approval upon their work, 
provided they can convince themselves and oth- 
ers that a high school course makes definitely 
for better citizenship. If so, let them with their 
united voice, by resolution of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, advocate extension of the 
suffrage to high school graduates. 

Reference material containing arguments in this 
as in other debates may be borrowed from the Ex- 
tension Department, University, Virginia. 
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The Point System in Extra-Curricular Activities 


6 XTRA-CURRICULAR activities 
should be welcomed, encouraged, and 
supervised, both for their educative 

possibilities for the pupil and for their assist- 

ance to the school in developing esprit de corps, 
as well as enlisting community interest.” The 
above sentence quoted from the Manual of Ad- 
ministration for High Schools of Virginia is in- 
dicative of the increasing recognition given to 
extra-curricular activities. Unfortunately, these 
are not entirely self-functioning and their very 
existence leads to problems of administration. 

Not the least of these problems is that of se- 

curing wise pupil participation. In his recent 

book Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary 

Schools, Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, presents as one 

of his two major theses the following: “. . . it is 

the business of the school to organize the whole 
situation so that there is a favorable opportunity 
for everyone, teachers as well as pupils, to prac- 
tice the qualities of the good citizen here and 
now with results satisfying to the one doing the 
practicing.” In the light of this thesis and ac- 
tual situations as they have been found to exist 
in a great many schools, what seems to the 
writer to be the greatest problem in the admin- 
istration of activities in the 
high school may be expressed in the following 
How can there be brought about a 


extra-curricular 


question : 
condition whereby pupil participation in extra- 
curricular activities may be so stimulated as to 
approach a one hundred per cent participation ; 
so limited that no one person may be exploited ; 
and so guided that there may be created a situ- 
ation whereby everyone may have a favorable 
opportunity to practice the qualities of the good 
citizen with results satisfying to the ones doing 
the practicing? 

The solution to the above problem seems best 
found in the words of Harold D. Myers in the 
Preface of dgar G. Johnston’s book, Point Sys- 
tems and Awards. Mr. Myers says, “In the guid- 
ance, stimulation and limitation of extra-curricu- 
lar activities the pomt system offers the best 
means. It creates a system of procedure based 
upon sound pedagogical principles and educa- 


By GORDON E. SMITH, Principal, McLean High School 





tional values. Jt establishes organization within 
the program for the promotion of efficiency and 
Other systems have 
Many of these 


interest in participation.” 
been devised in various schools. 
merely limit pupil participation to one, two, or 
three activities per pupil. While this may be a 
simple device for insuring that no pupil carries 
an overload, yet it makes no provision for stim- 
ulation, nor yet for guidance. Other systems 
like the major and minor system found in many 
schools come nearer the goal, perhaps, but the 
system in most common use is the point scale in 
which a number of points is given to each office 
held and to each activity in which participation 
This may be used solely for limi- 
tation by setting as a maximum a number of 


is to be had. 


points which no pupil may exceed in one semes- 
ter or year. Or it may be used entirely for stim- 
ulation where an award or honor is given for a 
certain number of points earned by any pupil. 
The best usage and the more common usage, 
however, is that in which it serves both for limita- 
tion and stimulation and for guidance as well. 
In approaching the question of limitation sev- 
If the limitation be mere- 
ly a blanket limitation in which each pupil is 
limited to one, two, or three activities of his own 


eral perplexities arise. 


choice, regardless of the amount of time or re- 
sponsibility involved in each, then there is still 
danger of an unbalanced load. Again, is scholar- 
ship to be taken into consideration or shall it be 
ignored in the question of pupil participation in 
extra-curricular activities? These and many sim- 
ilar perplexities naturally arise when one begins 
to study the whole question of limiting partici- 
pation. In a study made by Edgar G. Johnston, 
Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Michigan, a rather wide variance 
was found in schools limiting participation both 
as to the method employed and as to the type 
This variation ranged from 
a blanket prohibition limiting every pupil to one 


limitation secured. 


extra-curricular activity in some schools to that 
of allowing as many as three majors and in one 
school as many as six minor activities. This lim- 
itation often was without consideration of the 
relative importance of the activity or of the time 
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required for carrying it on successfully. If the 
purpose of limiting pupil participation is to keep 
from overloading the individual, then it is evi- 
dent that some finer discrimination in terms of 
relative importance, amount of time required, 
and other factors must be made. To secure bet- 
ter this fineness of discrimination the point scale 
has been devised whereby some number of points 
has been assigned to each activity or office, the 
number of points varying with the importance 
of the office, the amount of time involved, and 
those other factors which may enter into the 
weighting, the larger number of points being 
given to those requiring the most time and the 
largest responsibility. From Johnston’s study 
it was found that in the largest number of 
schools the office of president of the student 
council has the heaviest weighting, or the largest 
number of points given to it. The editor of the 
school paper has the next highest number of 
points while the editor of the annual, the senior 
class president, and the business manager of the 
school paper follow closely in the order named. 
When the system is used for limiting pupil par- 
ticipation no pupil may engage in activities to 
exceed a certain number of points in one semes- 
ter or year. This is not as simple as it seems, 
however, for many questions arise. Shall this 
ruling apply to all extra-curricular activities of- 
fered by the school or, as it is found in some 
schools, shall it apply only to a certain type activ- 
ity such as, let us say, athletics? Shall those pu- 
pils having the higher averages in scholarship 
be allowed to participate in a larger number of 
activities or is the same limit applicable to all 
alike? Shall failing students be allowed to par- 
ticipate in any extra-curricular activity and if 
so to what extent? These and similar questions 
must be taken into consideration. In consider- 
ing them they point us again to Dr. Fretwell’s 
thesis. If the opportunity is to be given to every 
pupil to practice the qualities of the good citizen 
in a manner satisfying to himself then the writer 
is brought to the following conclusions: 

First, if the point scale is to be most effective 
in meeting the purposes for which it has been 
devised, then it must be made to apply to every 
extra-curricular activity within the school. 

Second, varying levels of scholarship should 
be taken into consideration in determining the 


extent of pupil participation, those having the 
higher averages being allowed to carry a pro- 
portionately larger number of points. 

Third, every pupil should be allowed to par- 
ticipate to some extent. Because a pupil is fail- 
ing in his curricular work should not be a suffi- 
cient cause to disqualify him for all participation 
in any extra-curricular activity. 

The time has come when the real values of 
extra-curricular activities are so appreciated as 
to encourage their growth. This leads to an en- 
deavor to stimulate pupil participation. The 
methods employed, however, often defeat the 
purpose of the endeavor. This is shown in the 
case where every pupil is required to participate 
in at least one extra-curricular activity. Doubt- 
ful also is the practice of requiring one gradu- 
ation unit of extra-curricular activity. Credit 
is given—yes—but the graduation requirements 
are raised from the usual sixteen units to seven- 
teen. This in the long run is but a sugar-coated 
method of requiring pupil participation without 
credit. When actual credit is given then the 
activity no longer is extra-curricular but becomes 
curricular. Real stimulation can come and does 
come even in a controlled siivation. The very 
fact that it is a controlled situation ofttimes con- 
tributes to the stimulation in that it gives oppor- 
tunity for those who would otherwise be all too 
willing to “let George do it” to share in the re- 
sponsibility attendant upon these phases of school 
life and thus to develop those latent qualities of 
leadership and other qualities of the good citizen. 
The chief value of the point system in stimula- 
tion, however, lies in the fact that it is a device 
recognized by all to be entirely fair in rating a 
pupil’s extra-curricular achievement. As an 
added stimulation the earning of points may lead 
to certain awards or honors. The writer is led 
to the following conclusions: 

First, that a certain number of points, the 
number to be determined by the local situation, 
should be the basis of the award of the school 
letter—these points to be gained in more than 
one field of extra-curricular activity. A mini- 
mum of three fields is suggested. 

Second, that those winning the maximum num- 
ber of points shall be eligible to candidacy for 
membership in the National Honor Society, or, 
in those schools that are not members of the 











National Honor Society, become members of an 
honor society within the school. 

The greater the complexity of either curricular 
offerings or extra-curricular activities, so in di- 
rect proportion is there a greater need of guid- 
ance on the part of the pupil. These things both 
curricular and extra-curricular which have been 
devised to meet the individual needs and dif- 
ferences of the pupils often become their un- 
doing because of a lack of adequate guidance. 
To be of greatest value any system to be used 
in determining or evaluating the activity of the 
pupil should also make a contribution in terms 
of guidance. In this respect the point system 
does not fail. The function of true guidance is 
to help the pupil make a proper adjustment. We 
have said that the point system both limits and 
stimulates. This limitation and stimulation helps 
the pupil make choice of those activities which 
are best suited to his interests, tastes, and abilities 
as well as an adjustment to his time schedule. 
This, it seems to the writer, to be guidance in 
its truest sense. There is the danger, however, 
that left to himself, even with a point system, 
unless some provision is made for the points to 
be earned from a number of fields the pupil may 
tend toward that which Johnston speaks of as 
specialization rather than variety. By introduc- 
ing the element of variety, latent abilities are 
often developed that could never be touched in 
the field of specialization; thus the reason for 
the conclusion stated previously that the points 
which are the basis of the letter award should 
be earned from at least three fields. If this be 
done, not only is the pupil being helped to do 
better the desirable thing he is going to do any- 
way but there is the probability that there will 
be shown to him more highly desirable things 
which he will come to want to do. This, says 
Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, is the real function of 
education. 

If the point system is the solution to the prob- 
lem, there still remains the question of how it 
shall be applied. The proverbial dose of castor 
oil cannot become effective unless properly ad- 
ministered. Neither can the point system. How, 
then, shall it be administered? Can the principal 
who has agreed that this is something greatly to 
be desired in his school take up a ready-made 
plan and put it into operation so that it will be 
a success? No, not that; nor can he work out 
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a plan of his own and authoritatively say that 
it shall be done. That method is contrary to our 
As Myer aptly says, “A point system 
should develop as the result of a felt need on the 


thesis. 


part of the school.” This means that more than 
the principal must feel the need. The pupils 
and teachers alike must also feel the need ; there- 
fore, it is the principal's first job to create that 
felt need by first creating a genuine interest. “A 
genuine interest,” says John Dewey, “is the ac- 
companiment of the identification, through ac- 
tion, of the self with some object or idea, be- 
cause of the necessity of that object or idea for 
the maintenance of a self-initiated activity.” 
How shall this interest be created? The answer 
is, through educating the teachers and pupils to it. 
lirst convince the teachers; then convert the 
student council. Then through the home room 
organization, assemblies, and other agencies keep 
the idea before the whole student body in such 
a manner that they will become convinced that 
it is the thing that is most needed in their school. 
Here a word of caution is needed—-it is wise to 
make haste slowly. Take your time and do the job 
thoroughly before any further action is begun. 
When the time is ripe, submit several plans to 
the student council for their consideration. Have 
the student council make an inventory of all the 
extra-curricular activities in the school. With 
these as a working basis have them make out a 
tentative plan to be submitted to the home rooms 
for study and suggestions. [et the pupils sub- 
While they are 
studying the plan of the student council, let there 


mit new plans if they wish. 


be created a faculty-pupil committee that. shall 
take all plans, suggestions, etc. that shall come 
from the student body and from these work out 
a plan to fit the needs of the school. Give this 
plan publicity ; utilize the school paper, the as- 
sembly and the home room until the pupils are 
entirely familiar with the plan. Finally, have 
the entire student body vote upon the plan for 
its adoption, and if sufficient consideration has 
been given their suggestions, there is little doubt 
but that it will be adopted. When a plan has 
been adopted in this manner it has become a 
real educative experience for everyone concerned 
and has but provided another opportunity for 
everyone, teachers and pupils alike, to practice 
the qualities of the good citizen, and that with 
results satisfying to those doing the practicing. 
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THE UNIFIED THEME 


COMMENCEMENT 


By DOROTHY M. CRANE, Newport News High School 


OUND, as so many of our academic cus- 
toms have been, by the chains of tradi- 
tion, the average high school commence- 

ment has been for many years an uninteresting, 
boring ceremony. Although there have been oc- 
casional happy surprises, memory shows me 
many tired, restless audiences often held in their 
seats only by duty or family pride. 

There have been usually three types of pro- 
grams. In the first, we had an “eminent” 
speaker engaged for the occasion. His address 
was seldom suited to his particular audience, his 
delivery was often mediocre, and he lacked en- 
tirely the power of making the audience feel that 
the school and the program belonged to their 
children and to them. 

Then, again, we often had the “valedictory” 
and “‘salutatory,” usually long drawn out, flow- 
ery orations on intensely moral and abstract sub- 
jects. ‘These were delivered by the two students 
having the highest scholastic averages, but too 
viten possessing no speaking ability and very 
little personality, stage presence, or originality. 
We had also the program that contained both 
i¢ student speeches and the “address of the 
evening,’ and were, frankly, entirely too long. 
And so administrators, struggling with the prob- 
icm, have been gradually evolving the unified 
\Ve have recently held our seventh 


{ 1 


heme idea. 
successful commencement of this type, and can, 
perhaps, look at it as something more than an 
experiment. 

Our adoption of it came as a solution to the 
problem of commencement speeches already men- 
tioned, and because, with the constant advances 
and changes in education, all educators are con- 
‘antiy trying to keep the patrons of the school 
in sympathy with and informed of our progress. 
\ gathering of over a thousand men and women 
personally interested in our school is too vital 
a group to be fed on generalities and abstrac- 


tions. And so the unified theme idea was given 
a trial. 

First came the choice of speakers. We decided 
to have five, each speaking from four to five min- 
utes. Tradition counseled us to honor scholar- 
ship by retaining the valedictorian and saluta- 
torian. The class then chose one representative 
and the faculty two. These three students were 
selected on the same standards: 


1. Scholarship 20% (We ask only an average 
standing. Scholastic ability is recognized in 
the two honor students. ) 


/ 


2. Speaking ability 40%. 

3. Service to school 40% (Activities, school 
spirit, etc.) 

In the first selection made, there was one un- 
wise choice. Since then our elected speakers 
have been without exception interesting and 
forceful. 

Next came the selection of the subject. This 
was left to the discretion of the class, with the 
following stipulations: 

Iirst, it should deal with a vital school or com- 
munity problem or project. Second, it should 
be interesting and informative to the patrons. 

Each class, thus far, has requested suggestions, 
and several possible topics have been furnished 
them by the principal and director of activities. 

The speaker and subject chosen, the students 
selected met and planned what part of the sub- 
ject each would discuss and their order of speak- 
ing. They worked then for a week, under the 
supervision of the public speaking teacher, upon 
preparation of their outlines. A group meeting 
was held for reading and discussion of these to 
avoid repetition and to make the transition from 
one speech to the next smooth, and the theme 
really unified. At last followed the usual re- 
hearsals alone and in a group, and then the 


final night. 
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A brief resume of the subjects chosen and the 
treatment of each might be suggestive. 


I. Class of February, 1928. 
Subject—Ixtra-curricular activities. 
Speaker No. 1—Salutatory. 
a. The conventional welcome. 
b. Discussion of the new plan. 
c. Selection of subject—how and why. 
d. Increasing importance of activities. 
e. Old and new conceptions. 
f. The school of tomorrow. 
Speaker No. 2. 
Our student council and publications. 
Speaker No. 3. 
Our athletics. 
Speaker No. 4. 
Our dramatics, public speaking, and 
music. 
Speaker No. 5—Valedictory. 
a. Our other activities. 
b. Our school ten years ago. 
c. Our school ten years hence. 
d. The conventional farewell. 


Il. Class of February, 1929. 
Subject—Libraries. 

Speaker No, 1—Salutatory. 
a. Conventional welcome. 
b. Introduction of subject. 
c. Why subject is of interest. 

Speaker No. 2. 
Higher standards for school libraries. 
(Especially stressing the standards of 
the Southern Association of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges.) 

Speaker No. 3. 
A Day in our library. (Humorous 
treatment bringing out the wide range 
of use of the library.) 

Speaker No. 4. 
Values of a library. 

Speaker No, 5—Valedictory. 
a. Summary. 
b. Future of our library. 
c. Conventional farewell. 


The seven cardinal principles of Secondary 
Education are now being used as commencement 
topics. 





Among the suggested subjects for future pro- 
grams are: 

Historical Landmarks. 
Vocational Education. 
Needs of Our School. 
Accomplishments of Our School. 

Health Education. 

The Aims of Our School. 

We welcome suggestions from faculty mem- 
bers or students, and our aim is to make com- 
mencement a “family affair” which every stud- 
ent, teacher, and patron will feel is of vital con- 


cern to him. 


VIRGINIA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


PROGRAM OF GENERAL MEETINGS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


THANKSGIVING WEEK 


Wednesday, November 25, 8:15 P. M. 
1. Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of 


Public Instruction. 
Dr. H. J. Caswell, Peabody College. 


No 


Thursday, November 26, 11 A. M. 


1. A Thanksgiving sermon. 
Annual Collection for Teachers Welfare 


Work. 


iS 


Thursday, November 26, 6 P. M. 


Banquet for Delegates. 


Thursday, November 26, 8:15 P. M. 

1. Hon. John Garland Pollard, Governor of 
Virginia. 

2. Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 


Interior. 


Friday, November 27, 11 A. M. 
1. Annual Report, Hugh I. Sulfridge, Presi- 


dent. 
2. Delegate Assembly—Business Session. 


Friday, November 27, 8:15 P. M. 
1. Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, N. E. A., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


nN 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By SIDNEY B. HALL, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


State-wide curriculum revision program in 

the clementary and high schools of the 
State marks a new era in the history of public 
education in Virginia. The fact that the public 
schools of the State are to have a course of study 
more in keeping with modern needs is of tremen- 
dous importance, but perhaps this is not the most 
important aspect of this program. The wide- 
spread professional stimulation and growth of 
classroom teachers, supervisors, superintendents, 
college administrators and professors resulting 
from a serious study during the next three years 
of curriculum problems with all implications in- 
volved gives promise of the finest outcomes for 
public education in Virginia. The fact that every 
teacher in the State will face the challenge of 
finding more positive justification for much that 
is now being done in the classroom is perhaps 
the crux of the program. This program as tenta- 
tively set up provides opportunity for 100% 
teacher participation. 

Many differences of opinion may exist as to the 
aims of education, but most of us can agree that 
fundamentally one of the larger aims is to help 
the individual to help himself grow aright; to 


T se development of plans for a complete 


form more worthy purposes and to achieve those 
Much of this growth 


purposes more efficiently. 
process takes place in the classroom and what is 
taught and how this is taught are of primary 
importance if the aims of education are to be 


achieved. The curriculum deals with this pro- 





cess. The classroom teacher by reason of her 
daily contact with the child is to have an im- 


portant function in this revision program. 


General Plan of Revision Program 

The general plan for executing the Revision 
Program of the public schools of Virginia will 
The first year will be 
devoted to preparation through reading and study ; 
the second year to curriculum production; the 
third year will be devoted to the completion of 
production and to trial and testing of materials 
before the curriculum produced is put into gen- 
eral use in the schools. 

One of the larger problems confronting those 
charged with the direction of this Revision Pro- 
gram is the means whereby superintendents, prin- 


continue for three years. 


cipals, supervisors, and teachers may have the 
opportunity for studying the available materials 
on the various approaches to the curriculum to- 
gether with the theories and practices regarding 
curriculum construction. In order to provide the 
opportunity for preparation for the task ahead 
curriculum study groups are now being organized 
throughout the State. 

Late in the spring of 1932 a mecting com 
posed of the members of the executive com- 
mittee, subject matter chairman, advisory chair- 
man, and many production committee members 
At this meeting 
plans for immediate curriculum construction will 
be launched. 


and lay citizens will be called. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND EDUCATION 

Those in position to know have estimated that 
there will be seven million available workers out 
of employment this winter. Undoubtedly many 
of the younger men and women of this vast army 
of the jobless will seek to make profitable use 


of their idle days by some sort of educational 
effort. 
for it has been shown that education has a dis- 
tinct financial value. By careful studies it has 
been proved that the life earnings of a high 


They should be encouraged to do this, 
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school graduate are $33,000 more than those of 
an elementary graduate, and the life earnings of 
a college graduate exceed those of a high school 
graduate by $72,000. These are facts worth pon- 
dering because they show that the pursuit of 
learning may prove one of the most profitable 
occupations. 

High schools and colleges are just opening the 
new sessions and there are already indications 
of record enrolments. Although we might have 
expected this, very little thoughtful effort has 
been made to provide adequate means of hand- 
ling the extra burden thus thrown upon the 
schools. On the other hand, there has been a 
distinct tendency to reduce school expenditures 
and curtail educational facilities. This is a short- 
sighted policy, and everyone interested in solving 
the unemployment problem should give careful 
consideration to this means of relief. Every 
young man in school or college is not only gain- 
fully employed but his being there means an ad- 
ditional opportunity for some older worker to 
get a job. 

It seems that the vast possibilities of such re- 
lief have been overlooked or neglected. Millions 
of dollars are being spent in other fields to pro- 
vide employment. New roads are being built or 
old roads are being widened and reconstructed, 
improvements that are all right but perhaps not 
of the prime necessities. Other forms of em- 
ployment are being subsidized when there is little 
or no market for the product—all for the avowed 
purpose of giving idle people jobs. We are not 
to be understood as discouraging such efforts; 
these are emergency measures; but we do feel 
that more support from Federal, State, and local 
governments should be given to the schools at 
this time, since the schools may thus become one 
of the most effective means of unemployment 
relief. Keep the schools strong and efficient now, 
even by special funds if necessary, and education 
will take up the slack in unemployment and _ be- 
come a most profitable ally of business and in- 
dustry. 

HucGu L. Suirrince, President. 


“THE DEBT ETERNAL” 
Recent Editorial by Dr. Finley in New York Times. 
There is one debt for which no moratorium 
can with safety be declared. It is the one to 
which the Minister of Education in England, 
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H. A. L. Fisher, referred in the midst of the 
IVorld War, “the eternal debt of maturity to 
childhood and youth’’—education. After health 
and physical safety tt is the first obligation of the 
State. Not only should the schools now be kept 
yoing at their best but children and youth who 
are normally drawn into industry at a younger 
aye should be encouraged to continue their 
schooling rather than seek employment in com- 
petition with older persons, who cannot so read- 
ily adapt themselves to changed conditions. This 
may often mean parental sacrifice, but it is the 
best investment that can be made when it is at 
all possible. 

Though it was one of the darkest periods of 
the war, England made plans for extending pub- 
lic education. The very act was in itself a sig- 
nificant expression of confidence in the victori- 
ous outcome of the struggle. And in no way 
can determination to make the best of this slack 
period be manifested more impressively and more 
helpfully than in seeing that children are pre- 
pared for their fullest development and their 
most useful living. It is a period when there 
must be adjustment to new conditions in indus- 
try, commerce and the professions. Vocational 
guidance will be especially called for in facing 
the new conditions confronting this generation 
entering upon the work of the world. Another 
year in school should find its hundreds of thou- 
sands of youth not only better equipped in gen- 
cral but more specifically and effectively intro- 
duced to occupations where their services will be 
in demand. 

This should be the principal benefit of their 
postponed entry into thew vocations. But there 
is the incidental good to which the President’s 
Emergency Committee calls special attention. It 
urges as one of the objectives the keeping of all 
children under sixteen in school “in this time of 
“surplus labor and increasing demands of indus- 
“try for skill and judgment.” It also would en- 
courage undergraduates and members of 1931 
high school and college graduating classes to re- 
main in school for like reasons. 

A further recommendation is that adults and 
young people who have left school and who find 
themselves without employment should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to resume their edu- 
cation or training. They may even succeed in 
Preparing themselves for new vocations and so, 


having at least two strings to their bow, be the 
better fitted to meet emergencics. In many cases 
they may be enabled to do what they have want- 
ed to do but have not had the courage to attempt 
with a certain wage in hand or in prospect. 

Altogether it may be made a time of transition 
toward a higher level of American life. Other 
sacrifices must be made, but they should not in- 
terfere with the payment of our full debt to the 
children and youth. Education is the “debt eter- 
nal.” 





REPORT OF THE RE-DISTRICTING 
COMMITTEE 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found the re- 
port of the committee charged with the duty of 
recommending to the board of directors of the 
Virginia Education Association at its next meet- 
ing in November a new and more equitable 
scheme of dividing the State into districts. The 
main considerations have been (1) to reduce the 
number of districts to not more than ten, there- 
by reducing the size of the board of directors and 
also reducing the expense connected with its 
meetings; (2) to bring the number of teachers in 
each district to a more equitable number—under 
the present system of districts the number of 
teachers varies from 485 to 2,112; (3) availa- 
bility of centers for meeting places and means of 
transportation within the districts; and (4) 
changing from the meaningless letter designations 
to names that indicate more definitely the geo- 
graphic sections of the State. 

The committee has wisely accompanied its re- 
port with two maps, one showing the present 
divisions and the other showing the divisions 
recommended. No doubt there will be a few 
teachers and members of the board of directors 
who would like to see their particular division 
joined with a district other than the one pro- 
posed, but all things considered the committee 
has done a good piece of work and the report 
should receive thoughtful and reasonable con- 
sideration at the hands of all concerned, keeping 
in mind the best interests and welfare of the work 
of the Association. Teachers should study care- 
fully the report and be ready to offer suggestions 
if they think the proposed divisions can be im- 
proved, but in general they will, no doubt, agree 
with the recommendations and approve the report 
as meeting the objections to the present system. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
American Education Week will be observed 

this session November 9-15. The general theme 
for the week’s program is What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve. Every school com- 
munity in Virginia should plan some kind of 
exercises in the observance of this important oc- 
casion sponsored by the National Education As- 
sociation, the United States Office of Education, 
and the American Legion. The following sub- 
jects are suggested for each day of the week: 

Monday, November 9.—What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve in Economic 
Progress. 

Tuesday, November 10.—What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve in Child Health 
and Protection. 

Wednesday, November 11.—What the Schools 
Are Helping America to Achieve in Citizen- 
ship and Loyalty to Law. 

Thursday, November 12.—What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve in Improvement 
of Rural Living. 

Friday, November 13.—What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve Through a Higher 
Level of Intellectual Life. 

Saturday, November 14.—What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve Through the 
Enrichment of Adult Life. 

Sunday, November 15.—What the Schools Are 
Helping America to Achieve Through High 
Ideals of Character and Home Life. 





HOW CAN OUR SCHOOLS ENRICH 
COUNTRY LIFE? 
(Continued from Page 49) 

the friendly rivalry of the community fair, with 
its exhibits of old and young establishing new 
standards of achievement in every line of en- 
deavor and proclaiming the methods which lead 
to the highest excellence. 

Such, my friends, is my hope for the country 
school of tomorrow—my hope that it will be not 
merely a center of learning but a center of life, 
not only of life for boys and girls but for men 
and women, and not only of individual life but 
of community life; my hope that the school will 













be not merely a part of the community but the 
capital of the community, to be dignified and 
beautified as other capitals are; that there will 
be rivalry between country communities as to 
which shall have the best and the most beautiful 
and the most progressive community schools or 
community capitals, a rivalry as intense as that 
which exists now between competing towns and 
cities; and that men and women of means will 
not only give while they live for the promotion 
of community progress and enriching commun- 
ity life through the school and its agencies but 
will think it no more strange to leave money 
for improving and developing the local school 
and community capital as we think it now when 
some wealthy man makes a bequest to a college 
or university, or some lovers of art or history 
donate a memorial to the capital of a common- 
wealth. 


As I have traveled over America these last 
fews years and have observed new and modern 
school buildings rising in beauty and dignity in 
community after community, over and over again 
I have thought of them as the new cathedrals 
of our time. Just as men in the Middle Ages 
lavished labor and wealth on the stately cathe- 
drals of the Old World, so are our people of 
today giving their labor and their taxes for the 
erection of new centers of light and learning 
and life—not indeed to supercede the churches 
but to work hand in hand with them for the 
realization of the Master’s ideal, “I am come 
that ye might have life and life more abund- 
antly.” I am convinced that we are just at the 
beginning of a new realization of what our 
schools may do for the enrichment of country 
life, and that for the fulfilment of this mission 
the school must root itself deep in a country 
environment ; must be served by men and women 
who “love the community as mothers love their 
children—arbitrarily because it is theirs” and 
will dedicate their lives and not merely a few 
months or years to tts service; and that finally 
the life of each community must center about 
the school and that the school must never for a 
moment forget that no less important as objec- 
tives than the immortal three R’s are “three 
3’s—Bread and Beauty and Brotherhood.” 
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Dramatic Art and Education 


By LUTHER GREENE, University of Virginia 


grown up, gone to college, and returned to 

teach in the schoolhouse—no longer little 
and very seldom red. The Friday afternoon 
“pieces” are now Friday night plays. So general 
is this change in the status of the school stage 
that a recent survey found that as many as 7,000 
high schools throughout the United States are of- 
fering courses in dramatic art and as many more 
have dramatic clubs as part of their school life 
outside of class work. Thus there are found 
scattered throughout the country some thousands 
of youthful actors, stage hands, painters, and 
managers who are presenting plays of a fair 
grade to an audience that runs into the thousands. 

All of this is something very new in the schools. 
And why has it developed only now? Because 
educators have at last realized the importance of 
active work in the various theatrical arts and 
crafts as an aid in the developing and formulat- 
ing of social qualities in the student and because 
the high school has no better medium through 
which it can teach its students how best to use 
leisure time and find recreation. 

Development of personality, an art long neglec- 
ted by schools, has begun to play an important 
part in the progressive education movement. Act- 
ing is used for the development or correction of 
individual traits. Thus the braggart boy is cast 
as the reserved chap or the timid little girl as the 
beautiful heroine. Where this experiment has 
been intensively tested, the teachers, superinten- 
dents, and psychologists have been pleased with 
the results. Thus the aim of play production in 
many schools is not the training of actors or ar- 
tists, or even the showing of a super-spectacle, 
but is the developing of personalities. 

In play production students are taught to use 
their voices to the best advantage. When there is 
lime in the building up of a scene, all speech diffi- 
culties and mannerisms should be gone into and 
corrected. Students are taught through exer- 
cises in pantomime to use their bodies as an aid in 
the expressing of the lines of the play. These 
phases are all too often neglected but they are all 
important, for they serve in helping him to co- 


Te Friday afternoon elocution class has 


ordinate mind and body and so to make the most 
of his potentialities. 

For the student to gain the greatest benefit 
from his stage experience, a thorough, careful, 
and tactful director who loves and knows his 
work should be in charge. Play production alone 
is not of great value to the student, but, properly 
directed, it can be one of the strongest forces in 
the school for stimulating creative recreation and 
artistic endeavor. The school group which fol- 
lows in the lead of Broadway will neglect an in- 
spiring opportunity to experiment with new 
methods of production and will in a sense kill the 
aim of the amateur theatre. 

Since the student in the school production pro- 
gram is the center of interest, it is much better 
that he do all of the actual producing work unde1 
the supervision of the director than to have the 
director do the work. The director should give 
the necessary attention to each student but with- 
out neglecting to work the whole group together 
so that the play will appear as a unified effort. 
The director, who is a thorough teacher and a 
person of tact, will have the full co-operation of 
every student under him in the perfecting of each 
detail of the production. 

Through a study of the methods of the theatre 
the young student will later have a better appre- 
ciation of the theatre, will become a greater in- 
fluence in the work of the amateur drama 
throughout the country, and at the same time 
will train himself in an art which will furnish 
him an opportunity for pleasant pastime for the 
rest of his life. Acting, stage design, make-up, all 
the other crafts and arts of the theatre will be of 
great value to a lover of the stage in his recrea- 
tional if not his professional life. 

If education is “to lead out” the student, develop 
every part of him, and present him as a factor in 
the modern complex social life, the study of the 
drama cannot be entirely neglected. If educa- 
tion is a real preparation for life, the schools can- 
not fail to see the value of the drama as an aid 
to their purpose. The purpose of this theatre 
training is not to make actors or professional 
people of the stage but to develop individuals. 
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DEVELOPING TASTE FOR GOOD 
LITERATURE 
(Continued from Page 69) 
constant analysis of stories for the purpose of 
finding their moral implications.” 
let us again remind parents that one of the 
surest ways of developing in children a taste 
for good literature is to read good books aloud 
In the pressure of attending to social 
is unfortunate that the 


to them. 
and business affairs it 
children’s hour, which many of us enjoyed when 
we were young, has been crowded out of the 
Perhaps some of the problems, 


day’s activities. 
which parents are called upon to face when their 


children reach adolescence, would not be pre- 
sented if we could find more time to give our 
girls and boys those things which they need dur- 
ing that period in their lives when they are most 
susceptible to the influences which are thrown 
around them. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 


I. What State Departments of Education Can Do 

(1) Take the lead in developing a Statewide program 
which will unite all the forces of the State. 

(2) Print and distribute to local schools outlines of 
suggested programs. 

(3) Issue bulletins of school facts important in their 
States. 

(4) Release school news stories to newspapers and 
press associations. 

(5) Prepare radio programs for Statewide broadcasts. 

(6) Invite the governor of the State to designate the 


Week by proclamation. 


II. What Teachers Can Do 
(1) Visit the homes of the pupils. 
(2) Exhibit and demonstrate school work. 
(3) Serve on committees. 
(4) Speak before community organizations. 
(5) Correlate topics of American Education Week 


with class work. 


III. What City and County Superintendents Can Do 

(1) Take the lead in developing a city or countywide 
program. 

(2) Address the teachers in advance on the purposes 
of American Education Week. 

(3) Arrange with the 
official action approving the observance of the Week. 

(4) Appoint members of committees or arrange with 
other officials or organizations to do so. 

(5) Make addresses before local organizations, 

(6) Give interviews to newspaper men. 


3oard of Education to take 


(7) Write letters to local organizations inviting them to 
participate in the program. 

(8) Coordinate through his office all plans for the 
Week. 

(9) Send special bulletins to building principals and 
teachers with suggestions for the program. 

(10) Speak before school assemblies during the Wee! 

(11) Invite the co-operation of local newspaper edi- 
tors and radio managers. 

(12) Publish for distribution to citizens a booklet on 
“Hometown Education Facts.” 

(13) Conduct a local self survey of the needs and 
(See “A Self-survey Plan 
NEA 3ulletin 8, 


achievements of the schools. 
for State School Systems,” 
Nos. 2 and 3.) 

(14) Enlist the co-operation of the city government, 


Research 


chamber of commerce, etc. 
(15) Request the mayor of the city to issue a procla- 
mation designating American Education Week for local 


observance. 


IV. What the Principal Can Do 

(1) Arrange for committees from the school to co 
operate with general committees. 

(2) Address the faculty upon the benefits which the 
individual school will derive from an American Educa- 
tion Week observance. 

(3) Provide reference books, pamphlets, etc, consti- 
tuting a special library on American Education Week 
for all workers. 

(4) Introduce into the 
teaching the history, the purpose and the achievements 


school curriculum a course 


of the schools. 


(5) Address organizations, public gatherings, etc., 
during the Week. 
(6) Issue special invitations to parents to visit the 
schools. 
(7) Plan 
nights, etc. 
(8) Prepare printed or mimeographed bulletins, set- 


with teachers for school exhibits, school 


ting forth the aims, needs, and achievements of the 
schools. 

(9) Invite the co-operation of the Parent Teacher 
Association. 

(10) Plan an assembly program on the needs, aims, 
and achievements of the schools. 

(11) Have all pupils memorize the seven cardinal ob- 
jectives of education; place posters carrying statements 
of these in classrooms. 


PASSING OF A STAUNTON TEACHER 
Resolved: That the Staunton 
desires to make a part of its permanent records an ex- 
loss in the death of 


Teachers’ Association 


sense of great 
Embre Goode who has been a faithful 


pression of its 
Miss Elizabeth 
member of this association since its organization and 
who, at all times, could be depended upon to co-operate 
zealously in any plan to further the objects of the 


association. 
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ktesolved: That in the capacity of teacher she showed 
unselfish devotion to duty and gave generously of her 
time and thought to those who needed her help. 

Resolved: That the sympathy of the association as 
such, and also that of each of its members, be extended 
to her bereaved family. 

Resolved: That these resolutions be published in the 
Virginia Journal of Education and a copy be sent to the 


family. 





NELSON COUNTY INSTITUTE 

The Nelson County Teachers’ Institute was held in 
the new high school building at Lovingston, Wednesday, 
September 16. 

Superintendent W. E. Kidd called the meeting to order 
and devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Harmon 
L. Hoffman. 

Mr. C. W. Dickinson, Jr., of the State Department 
at ktichmond, was present and explained in detail the 
textbook changes recently adopted by the State Board 
oi Education. He also urged that the school libraries be 
enlarged as rapidly as possible and to secure teacher 
librarians to take charge of them. 

Superintendent Kidd very briefly outlined the work 
of the teachers for this session. 

Dr. B. B. Bagby, of the State Health Department, 
gave a most enjoyable and instructive talk on health 
problems. 

Through Mr. T. H. Williams, Jr., the physical edu- 
cation director of Nelson County, aided by Dr. Bagby’s 
efforts, the services of a health nurse have been secured 
for Nelson County. 

lhe afternoon session was devoted to routine matters, 
mostly the business of reorganizing the Nelson County 
Education Association. ‘The officers elected are as fol- 
lows: Gasta Lawman, president; Mrs. John’ JB. 
Whitehead, vice president; Mrs. Nettie Brittle Jones, sec- 
retary ; Juliet Boyd, treasurer, and H. P. Creasy, reporter. 

\ committee on Teacher Retirement appointed by the 
president is composed of C. W. Tompkins, chairman, 
Mary Hankla, and Salena Hamner. 

A committee composed of Walter Hoffman, chairman, 
Mrs. J. P. Chapman, and Cynthia Rhodes was appointed 
to co-operate with the State Legislative committee in 
the interest of school welfare. 

The chairman of the Memorial Fund committee re- 
ported that the Memorial Tablet bearing the names of 
the Nelson County boys who died while serving in the 
World War was on hand. On motion and vote, it was 
decided to place the Memorial Tablet on the County 
courthouse on November 11. 

Under the new constitution of the Nelson Education 
Association, each school district elects a chairman for 
that district. The following people were elected: C. W. 
Tompkins, Lovingston; Gasta Lawman, Rockfish; F. H. 
Hill, Schuyler; and G. H. Delk, Massie’s Mill. 

H. P. Creasy, Katie Witt, Clyde Parr, and Juliet Boyd 
were elected as delegates to the State Teachers’ Con- 


vention which meets in Richmond in November. 


The Nelson County Literary and Athletic Association 
which is sponsored by the Nelson Education Association 
met and elected the following officers for the current 
year: F. H. Hill, president, G. H. Delk, vice president, 
and H. P. Creasy, secretary-treasurer. 

At the close of the meeting the committee on Reso- 
lutions offered the following resolutions which were 
adopted : 

Resolved: First, that we congratulate the school board 
of Nelson County and our division superintendent, Mr. 
\V. FE. Kidd, for their wisdom and untiring energy in 
planning and bringing about the completion of the two 
modern high school buildings, the one so graciously 
for our use today and the other at Schuyler. We would 
respectfully recommend their duplication at other proper 
points in the county at their earliest convenience. 

Resolved: Second, that libraries in the county be en- 
larged when possible, classified, and used to a greater 
extent than heretofore. 

Resolved: Third, that a better athletic spirit be cul- 
tivated, and that better sportsmanship be shown in all 
athletic contests. We believe that this matter rests largely 
with the teachers. 

Resolved: Fourth, that we extend a vote of thanks 
to Mr. T. H. Williams, our district health director, for 
his efforts in securing Dr. Bagby, through whom it was 
made possible for us to obtain the service of a nurse who 
is to come to Nelson in October. We heartily recom- 
mend the co-operation of every teacher in this move- 
ment for a better health program. 

Resolved: Fiith, that every effort be put forth by all 
concerned—the school board, the teachers, and the patrons 
—to extend the session to the customary nine months 
term, and give back to us the 10 per cent cut made in 
salaries. 

G. Herbert DELK 
O. O. AtrTo 
Lois HENDERSON 


Committee 


HYGIENE TEACHERS! 
$15.00 in Prizes. 





ATTENTION! 
The Four Point Home Essay Contest. 
“The Four Point Home.” 
All boys and girls in the Hygiene 


Subject: 

Pupils Eligible: 
classes. 

Material: Write the State Board of Health, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, for literature. State number in class. 
Minimum 500 words, maximum 800 words. 

Rules: All essays should be written in ink on one side 
of the paper only. Each essay must have the name, 
address and grade of the writer, the name of the school 
and the county, written on a separate sheet of paper. 
Only the best paper from each school is to be submitted. 

lime Limit: This paper must he received by the Co- 
operative Education Association, Richmond, Virginia, on 
or before March 1, 1932. 

Prizes: First prize $10.00, second prize $3.00, third 
prize $2.00. The winning contestants will be notified of 
the place and date of the district meeting at which the 


prizes will be presented. 


Length: 











Federal Office of Education facts show that the aver- 
age American boy or girl of 1931 receives two more 
years of schooling than the average boy or girl of 1914; 
that he is one of a class of 30 pupils, while his father’s 
1910 class had 34 pupils; that his chances of going to 
high school which were but 1 in 10 in 1900 are now 
fifty-fifty, and his chances of going to college are 1 in 6. 
Onl 
PrincipALs and teachers of Princess Anne County un- 
der the leadership of R. J. Johnson, division superinten- 
dent of schools, are active in improving the schools of the 
county. Principals meet monthly with the superintendent 
for conference and receive the monthly checks for dis- 
tribution among their teachers. At a recent meeting of 
the Princess Anne County Local Association Miss Lena 
Chilton, delegate to the N. FE. A. meeting at Los Angeles 
last summer, made an interesting report of her trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 
One 
THE teachers and pupils of Mt. Pleasant school in 
Wythe county started out with the ideal task of cleaning 
and keeping clean their school building and grounds. They 
have learned first the art of good housekeeping. They 
have now set themselves to the task of establishing good 
habits of study. This is a fine program to start out with 
in a rural school. 
> 
THE CHATTERBOX, one of the best school papers in Vir- 
ginia, published by the students of Danville High School, 
is to be issued weekly this year. Miss Cornelia Dyer is 
editor-in-chief. J. D. Riddick is principal of the high 
school. 
> 
TEACHERS and pupils of Volens High School, Halifax 
county, have made all arrangements to attend the Sesqui- 
centennial at Yorktown October 16-19 at a cost to each of 
only $1.00. ‘They have made out a definite itinerary. 
Other schools in the State should follow their example of 
visiting the notable event at Yorktown. 
> 
W. W. Rowan is now principal of the C. H. Friend 
High School, South Boston. He takes the place made va- 
cant by the resignation of Rhoderic L.. Lacy, who is now 
attending Columbia University. 
> 
TEACHERS CoLLEGE, Columbia University, has just an- 
nounced that beginning in the fall of 1932 it will open a 
demonstration and experimental Teachers College. The 
plan contemplates the selection of a student body on the 
basis of good health, scholarship, personal qualities, and 
promise of unusual growth. For the first year the number 
of students will be limited to 100 men and 100 women of 
outstanding ability and personality. The curriculum will 
be on the college or undergraduate level. The idea is to 
create a race of teachers of superior and peculiar ability 
to function in the classroom. The college will not use 
Graduation will depend 


the traditional point system. 
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Educational News and Comments 








upon satisfactory examinations of practical as well as aca- 
The work will require from three to 
Dr. Thomas Alexander will be the 


demic character. 
five years of study. 
director of the college. 
<> 
ALL books in favor of war have been excluded from the 
schools of Austria. 
<> 
‘THe Office of Education in Washington now has three 
nation-wide educational surveys going—(1) one on second- 
ary education; (2) on the education of teachers; (3) one 
on school finance. These studies will continue through 
the next three or four years and will reveal some interest- 
ing and valuable results. 
<> 
ONLY eight States, six Southern and two Western, had 
more residents in 1930 who were unable to read and write 
than Virginia and although still ranking fortieth among 
States in literacy, this Commonwealth made less progress 
in this phase of elementary education during the last cen- 
sus period than in the previous decade, an analysis of re- 
turns, just published by the University of Virginia News 
Letter, disclosed. 
<> 


sriefly stated the progressive program for the public 
schools of the State, set up by the State Board of Educa- 
tion under the leadership of Sidney B. Hall, is: 

(1) One teacher for each thirty pupils. 

(2) Every teacher to have a minimum of two years 
college training. 

(3) A minimum term of nine months. 

(4) Minimum salary of $60 a month from the State, 
with local communities held responsible for capital 
outlays, past debts, transportation and additions to 
salary. 

aa 
A bronze bust of Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Southern Confederacy, will be unveiled October 19 at his 
alma mater, Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky. 
<> 

Dr. CHARLES G. MaAruis, of the University of Virginia, 

has accepted the invitation from Secretary Wilbur to hold 

conferences of State illiteracy commissions throughout the 

Southern States. 

West Virginia, the first week in October. 
> 


His first conference was at Charleston, 


Tuomas D. Eason, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, is now at New York University on leave for a year’s 
study at that University. 


<> 


J. H. Cures, of Fredericksburg, has been elected a 
member of the executive committee to fill the vacancy on 
account of the resignation of Rhoderic L. Lacy, who is 
now at Columbia University for a year’s study. 
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Book Reviews 


GREATNESS Passinc By—StToriEs To TELL To Boys AND 
Girts, by Hulda Niebuhr. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

\ story’s a thing you can't bluff very well.” Hulda 
Niebuhr in her experience with teaching children has 
found that out. She has also collected stories that tell of 
some spiritual greatness, often in out-of-way places. That 
it may not pass without benefit she has told these stories 
of hoth pleasant and instructive experience in a manner to 
interest her listeners. Many of the stories are true and 
some are about the great and famous people we like to 
hear more about. 

The book should find a welcome in homes and schools. 


LirE Stor1eES—HERo1c DEEDS, by W. W. Theisen 

and Sterling St. Leonard. The Macmillan Company. 

A good collection of stories about real ife, full of in- 

terest and action. After each story there are suggestive 

questions, and things one might do to impress valuable 

lessons on the student. The fairy stories are of many 

kinds of adventure, all wholesome and enjoyable. 

The book is attractively bound and well illustrated. 


PracTICAL HYGIENE SERIES—I, by Francis M. Walters, 
Instructor in Biochemistry, the Johns-Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Hygiene and Public Health. Pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath & Company. 

The purpose of these two volumes, “Our Journey of 
Growth” and “Our Health Foundations,” is to set forth 
in a simple, practical, and enjoyable manner the best 
means for developing and maintaining physical and men- 
tal vigor. Purely technical phraseology has been avoided, 
but the scientific value of the text is thoroughly set forth. 

Of the writing and making of “health” books there is 
no end, but to make them delightful reading as well is 
very rare. The straightforward and sincere attitude of 
the author toward the child is probably the keynote to the 
charm of his books. Not only does Dr. Walters know 
his subject, but he knows children and how to appeal to 
their interests. The aim of the lessons has been to in- 
spire the pupil to make himself fit for the best enjoyment 
of life. The work has been excellently done, character 
ized by rare good sense. The two volumes, one for the 
elementary and one for the upper grades, are fully illus- 
trated with pictures, charts and diagrams. 


Mopern LITERATURE SERIES. Ginn and Company. 

This excellent series of modern and contemporary liter- 
ature meets a great need felt by students of the high 
school and college. 

\ short introduction, justified because of its excellent 
signposts that direct without revealing the way to the best 
in the volume, accompanies each selection of the series. 

\ comprehensive glossary has heen added to the advan 
tage of the student. 

Four Plays, An Enemy of the People, A Doll’s House, 
The Master Builder, Peer Gynt, by Ibsen and The Return 


of the Native by Thomas Hardy are two volumes in the 
series that bear witness to the excellent selections made 
by the editor, Clarence Stratton, director of English in 
high school of Cleveland. 


I-NJOYING PoETRY IN SCHOOL, by Howard Francis Seely. 
Published by Johnson Publishing Company. 

Here is a book for teachers by a teacher who has loved 
his work and has caught inspiration from his students. 
No lover of poetry, no teacher of English can fail to be 
helped and encouraged by this charming book filled with 
matter more informative and entertaining than with 
technical criticism. 

Professor Seely, appreciative of the need for the proper 
study of poetry, has presented a book new and construc- 
tive, the result of his own classroom experiences. 

Poetry and the Teacher, Poetry and Appreciation, 
Poetry as a Stimulus for Creative Composition are topics 
of chapters that are of especial value to those concerned 
with the teaching and study of literature. 

Professor Seely has not avoided the old and good poems 
for selection of study but some of the new poems have 
been treated with as much favor. The catholicity of his 
taste is most refreshing in this age of over-standardization. 


Propucinc Your Own Ptays, by Mary M. Russell. 
Published by Richard R. Smith, New York. 


A handbook of instruction designed to meet the need of 
those who produce amateur plays and pageants using the 
students of school, church schools, or social organizations. 
It supplies the teacher with the technique and principles 
of dramatic productions, costuming, stage setting, and 
copious hints of how students can do their own work; 
patterns, diagrams and other helps are given in a most 
helpful way. Nothing not strictly within the range of 
what is practical is suggested. 

The Appendix consisting of a list of plays and pageants 
suitable for Easter, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and other 
occasions add value to this excellent book. 





PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


When writing them, please mention 
this Journal. 








SCHOOL EXECUTIVES - TEACHERS 
At the opening of school there is always an emer- 
gency demand for teachers. There are always good 
teachers available and a place for them. 

WE ARE PREPARED TO SERVE YOU 
Write or wire 


t 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Richmond, Virginia. 
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A WEALTH OF WORKBOOKS 


l.ockwood’s Practice Sheets in English Grammar and Punctuation 
Wilson and Wilson’s Workbook in United States History for Higher 
Grades 


Wilson’s Laboratory Manual in American History 





Schockel, Fry and Switzer’s Pupil’s Help Books in Geography 

Nyberg’s Tests and Drills in First Year Algebra 

McKinley, Howland and Wanger’s Workbooks for World History in the 
Making, and World History Today 

Capen’s Workbook in Local, State, and National Government 

Buros’ Spelling Workbook 

Pearson’s Everyday Spelling Notebook 

McKitrick and West’s Workbooks to accompany [English Composition 


White’s Pupils’ Outline Studies in United States History 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YorkK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 

















D. C. Heath and Company 





Composed of Diagnostic and Practice Tests, Mastery 
Tests, and Final Examination. Answer Books Separate. 


- 
/ res J ler To be used with Tressler’s Grammar in Action, 
Woolley, Scott, and Tressler’s High School Hand- 
book of Composition, or any other grammar or 
composition textbook. 


Grammar 
M os CONSUMABLE EDITION 
inimum The pupil completes the work by writing the answers 


Essen tid ls in the book itself. 
NON-CONSUMABLE EDITION 


H Answers are written on separate paper so that the 
books can be saved for future use. 


H y 
Yel 180 Varick Street NEW YORK CITY 
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“‘Prang No 8 


Made By 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
OMPANY 








WATER COLORS - CRAYONS 
Manufactured by 
~ The - 
Ameriean Crayon 
Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 


Write For Folders - Complimentary 


iets ot sage _. 96 YEARS OF FAITHFUL SERVICE 
ILD FAITHFUL” PRODUCTS « « « « « 


NEEDIMOp DE 7 
fn SEVADES fa 


HE best light enters through the upper third of the class- 
room window. Remember that when you buy shades for 
your schoo!. Shades with rollers stationary at the top are 
detrimental. They shut out valuable top light. Sometimes 
cause eyestrain that seriously affects child health. Don’t run 
this risk. Use ADJ USTABLE Shades with the center hung or 
lop suspended roller that can be drawn either up or down. This 
allows you to cover just the window area necessary to shut out 
excessive light and glare. Thus pupils work in the best light 
always. 
Obsolete shades are out of place in the modern school. Use 
Draper Shades. They are more practical, more economical, 
longer wearing. Interesting literature and sample of Dratex 
cloth (taken right from stock) 
Reg rr: Zag) sent free to educators. Please 
i i A address Department Z. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER 
SHADE C0. 


Makers of Better Shades for Over 
a Quarter Century 


Spiceland Dept.Z Indiana 




















PAPER 


for all 
School Requirements 


© 
Typewriter Paper 
Mimeograph Paper 
Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper 
Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


Write for prices stating quantity 
desired 


Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











The 
William Byrd Press 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTERS 


College Annuals and School Catalogs 
are Our Specialties 


LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR 
NEXT PUBLICATION .« « « « 


THE WILLIAM BYRD PRESS, Inc. 
1430-2-4 East Franklin Street 
Richmond ® Virginia 
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You buy Outstanding Value when 
you buy these reasonably 
priced quality supplies 


When you buy crayon and erasers for your school, consider the economy of Alpha Dustless Crayon 
and Costello Double Sewed Erasers. Their unmatched quality and reasonable price offer you outstand- 
ing value. For years their use has been standardized in thousands of schools the country over. 


ALPHA DUSTLESS CRAYON COSTELLO DOUBLE SEWED ERASER 
ae ay This eraser is preferred - 
This is the original dustless cray- by schools everywhere be- 
on. It has been in wide use iN Cause it is strong, ‘long 
America’s schools since 1869.  jasting, guaranteed perfect. 
I‘'ree from grit, grease and clay, Reinforced back prevents 
it contains over 96% pure English curling up, spreading, or 
whiting. Durable and economi- breaking down in_ use. 
cal, it registers a clear, white, Nothing but long fibres : , 
° : ; _ of high grade felt is used in its construction. It is 
‘ aor easily read mark that does not in- noiseless, smooth erasing, easy to clean. All Weber 
jure pupils’ eyes or blackboard. Sanitary, because Coctello Erasers are made on finest quality felt to 
it is dustless. insure long life and economical service. 


FREE SAMPLES 
Weber Costello Co. = 3... = 


and Costello Double Sewed Eras- 


Chicago Heights, Illinois ers gladly sent to school execu- 


tives. Send now for this free ma- 


Makers of Srertinc LirELONG BLACKBOARD, OLp ReE- terial. You incur alsolutely no 
obligation. When writing, please 


LIABLE HYLoPLATE, V ELVASTONE, GLoBES, Maps, state your position. Address 
ERASERS, CRAYON Dept. CE1035, 








VIRGINIA ADOPTS A NEW BASAL 
READING SYSTEM 


Many Counties As Well As Independent Units in the State Have Adopted 


GATES AND HUBER: THE WORK PLAY BOOKS 


The Program provides a unified course embodying improved school that the Gates method of 
methods of teaching reading. Schools secure for their pupils teaching beginning reading enables 
an increased reading ability (a lasting pleasure, and an in- you to set new and higher standards 
creased reading ability of from 20% to 40%). The Primer and of achievement for your classes. 

First Reader of this system have been duly authorized by the The Work-Play Books Are Being 
State Board of Education of Virginia for basal use. Widely Adopted in All Parts of the 
Have you considered the introduction of this Program in your Country. The List of Introductions 


schools this coming term? It is not too late to prove in your Grows Day by Day. 


A HISTORY OF VIRGINIA _ nowneverywhere in 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS a 


Interest 
REVISED EDITION Excellent teaching helps 

By A better book than ever through @ 
complete revision which includes the 

Joun W. WAYLAND, Pu. D. omission of some chapters, the addi- 

Professor of History and Social Science, State Teachers College, tion of others more interesting, ane 

Harrisonburg, Virginia the shortening of accounts of Civ 
and World Wars in view of later 

$1 00 study in United States History. 
: Beautifully illustrated 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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